The Cake Flour That Raises Your Profits! 


Cakes made with Velvet are outstanding for their larger volume, 


finer texture and flavor. Their “locked-in” moisvure 
means longer keeping-quality. All this adds up to faster selling 
cakes at lower production cost to you ... more satisfied 


customers and higher profits, too! 
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Top quality wheats are not found at every cross-roads these 
days . . . not even in the heart of the wheat country. So it 
behooves a miller to buy from those who have a wide field 
of selection. That's where our huge storage facilities fit in. 
We can give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 


Siz BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 





—— OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN «+ FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presioent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & «. c. wan. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—=E. M. SUMMERS 














113 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
DIVISION 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
F. H. Peavey & Co. z LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
I BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX > tt ) SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
Founded 1852 et, STRONG BAKERS—First _e Clear 
* ~ Ss 


eh am — er PASTRY FLOU 
— White - Medium - Dark 
MINNEAPOLIS Pv DULUTH GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. surrato. nY- 
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where an intermediate 
the priceless quality in flour patent fits the picture 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—<ccke flour 


— cookie and dough-up flour 


rote) 4) a 
CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 


1 soft wheat graham 


GRAHAM KING— 100% 


iscosity ft 
PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity Tour Semen“ sneul 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 
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- “From Harbin-to-Nunn-to-Halverson is a 

How Ed Harbin helps make double play combo at our control lab that 
I’m proud to be a part of,” declares Ed 

Harbin, one of Commander Larabee’s top- 


Commander Larabee flight flour technicians. 


“*My job is to mill the wheat in this labora- 
tory mill . . . Nunn bakes it . . . and 


/ 4, 
I COHfht Halverson makes the chemical analysis. If 
f the wheat meets our standards, we buy it. 
—_— Otherwise, we check other lots. 





"Talk about a squeeze play, wheat has it before it "You can't make good bread from poor flour. . . or 
reaches our bins. This lot got Wes Nunn’s the finest flour from poor wheat. That’s why 
enthusiastic okay because his pilot tests show we are so particular about the wheat we buy. 
that it will bake into loaves that are tall, tan It’s one more reason why you'll find Com- 
and terrific. mander Larabee is better to buy from.” 


COMMANDER | Zhan Batory Flours! 


L 
ARABE A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND - MINNEAPOLIS 
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SUPPORT RATES—The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced minimum |959 wheat price 
support rates for terminals and 
2,843 commercial and 229 non- 
commercial wheat producing coun- 
ties, based on a minimum national 
average wheat support price of 


$1.81 bu. 
Page 5 


NEW SCHOLARSHIP—Severa! in- 
dividuals who are nationally prom- 
inent in the baking industry have 
incorporated the Louise K. Buell 
Scholarship and Award Foundation 
to receive and administer funds for 
educational, research and charita- 
ble needs of the baking industry 
Page 7 


ASBE REPORTS: 
1. Trends in retail bak- 
ing . 
Use of Air Separa- 
ted Flour 
Problems Engineers 


CANADIAN ELEVATORS—A total! 
of 1,119.8 million bushels wheat, 
oats, barley, rye and flaxseed com- 
bined were available through the 
Canadian licensed elevator system 
to meet Canada's 1957-58 require- 
ments for export, domestic use and 
reserve carryover 


Page 20 


INDEX—A handy subject index of 
the contents of the issues of The 
Miller during February, 1959 

Page 26 
SIFTERS —A discussion of novel 
features in sifter construction 


Page Ia 


AROUND THE WORLD—A report 
on the observations made by G. 
High!ey Sugden, Henry Simon, Ltd., 
while visiting mills around the 
world 


Page 3a 


FAR EAST EXPERIENCES—E. Wa!- 
ter Morrison, Morrison Milling Co., 
describes some of his experiences 
during a recent visit to the Far 
East 

Page 6a 


REGULAR FEATURES 
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NS OCC Tee Ter ree 3 
Flour Market ......... . 8 
Wheat Market ............. 9 
Convention Calendar .... = 
Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow 25 


INDUSTRY STATISTICS 
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Current Flour Production 
Stock Market 

















ARBA APPEALS FOR 
ROOM RESERVATIONS 


WASHINGTON—Bakers and allied 
tradesmen planning to attend the 
April 12-15 convention and exhibition 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America here must reserve rooms by 
March 15, or they may find them- 
selves without quarters. ARBA has 
issued a special notice that on March 
15 it will have to relinquish blocks of 
rooms being saved—but not yet re- 
served—for its convention because of 
the demand for rooms for the Wash- 
ington Cherry Blossom Festival. 
ARBA has stated it is especially ur- 
gent that motel reservations be made 
immediately. 





Districts 1, 2, AOM, 
Will Conduct Joint 
Meeting March 20-21 


MANHATTAN, KANSA S—Dis- 
tricts 1 and 2, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, will hold a joint meet- 
ing here March 20-21. Registration 
will get under way at 3:30 p.m. March 
20 in the lobby of the Wareham Ho- 
tel 

A social hour, courtesy of the allied 
trades, is scheduled to start at 5:30 
p.m. Dinner will be served in the Ter- 
race Room of the hotel at 6:30 p.m 
The after-dinner speaker will be Dr 
John A. Shellenberger, head of the 
department of flour and feed milling 
industries, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, who will describe “My 
Four Days in Russia.’ 

The meeting March 21 will start at 
9 a.m. in Room 107 of the animal 
industries building on the K-State 
campus. “Some Experiments in 
Grinding Grains with a Hammermill” 
will be related by Richard J. Baker 
graduate assistant in the department 
of flour and feed milling industries 

Jack Kice, Kice Metal Products 
Co., Wichita, will explain “How and 
Why Centrifugal Fans Work.” Ron- 
ald K. Watson, instructor in the de 
partment of flour and feed milling in- 
dustries, will report on “Results of 
Some Tests in Pneumatic Conveying 
tobert K. Hoisington, Salina (Kan- 
sas) Manufacturing Co., will discuss 
“Bulk Some Problems & 
Sclutions.” 

The meeting will conclude with a 
luncheon at the hotel at 12:30 p.m 


Storage 


ASBE News Summary: 





Developing Industry Trends 
Examined by Bakery Engineers 


CHICAGO — Attendance at the 
35th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers 
here March 2-5 hit its second high- 
est point in 10 years—only 1956 
was better—with a total registra- 
tion of 1,890, about 20 more than 
last year. Officials expressed them- 
selves as gratified with this result 
because modernization trends, with 
greater accent on automation, and 
the closure and amalgamation of 
bakeries, mean that fewer produc- 
tion men are required. Yet interest 
in the work of ASBE remains high- 
er than ever. (A report of earlier 
appeared in The Miller, 
March 3, beginning on page 3.) 


sessions 


Though the bakery engineers paid 
considerable attention to orthodox 
methods of production and quality 
maintenance, the meeting organizers 
did not lose sight of the necessity to 
examine the shape of things to come 
A rapt audience, for instance, heard 
George S. Roberts, Anderson Clayton 
& Co., Dallas, deal with the use of 
sound cake mixing; the 
science of ultrasonics, di-electric bak- 
ing and infra-red rays 

Though it was generally conceded 
that electronics may be a long way 
from playing a paramount part in 
baking technics, it was agreed that 
some developments had been 
which merited the attention of the 
industry 


waves in 


made 


Freezing Processes 

Another modernistic aspect exam- 
ined in detail concerned the 
various freezing processes gradually 
being adopted by 
the food industry 

The freezing of baked goods, even 
though it requires one additional 
step, can be justified,”’ said Christian 
C. Hansen, American Stores Co 
Philadelphia, Pa., during his discus- 
sion of advanced techniques in the 
freezin and defrosting of baked 
goods And, it is entirely feasible to 
freeze and then thaw whole baked 
goods with no loss of quality. How- 
ever, freezing, and then thawing, re 
additional steps and bak 


some 


some segments ol 


quires two 
ers should give this process a long 





New International Wheat Agreement 
Expected to Have Lower Ceiling Price 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND—Re- 
ports coming out of the closed-door 
sessions of the United Nations 
wheat conference here _ indicate 
that the wheat exporting countries 
have agreed to a ceiling price of a 
little under $2 bu. for the new In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. 


The current pact, which expires 
July 31, has a top price of $2 bu. and 
a floor of $1.50. The importing na- 
tions endeavored to obtain a reduc- 
tion in the floor price, but the ex- 
porters refused. The new agreement 
will be for a term of five years, in- 
formants say 

The amount of the new ceiling 
price has not been revealed. The 
meetings are due to end March 10, 
16 days after the expected termina- 
tion date. Most arguments, it is said, 
centered round the importers’ de- 
mands for price reductions 


It is understood that under the 
terms of the new pact, import quo 
tas, or guaranteed quantities, will be 


known as “consented percentages 
This definition would cover both ex- 
porter and importer shares 

One informant states that Britain 
is expected to sign the agreement 
The U.K. has been a standout from 
agreements and officials 
they would not sign 
unless there were “substantial modi- 
fications It is believed that any 
move on the part of the U.K. gov- 
ernment to participate will bring 
heavy protests from the British grain 
and ‘flour milling industries which 
have consistently opposed the agree- 
ment 

The original exporting group—the 
U.S.. Canada, Australia, Sweden, Ar- 
gentina and France—-has been joined 
by Italy and Mexico 


the recent 
have declared 


hard look before adopting this prac- 
tice. They must be sure that this 
practice is economically justifiable.” 

Mr. Hansen has found that di-elec- 
tric thawing is both practical and ad- 
However, he observed 
during the question and answer pe- 
riod that di-electric heating equip- 
ment is quite expensive. He estimates 
that thawing by di-electric heat costs 
$1.05 per each 100 lb. of product 

In thawing, packaging presents a 
problem. Some packages are damaged 
by the heat and some packages pre- 
vent heat from being evenly distribu- 
ted to allow for uniform thawing, he 
revealed 


vantageous 


Pie Makers’ Problems 

The pie makers had a session to 
themselves, and they devoted much 
of their time, under the direction of 
moderator Ernst H. Struckman, Mrs 
Smith's Pie Co., Pottstown, Pa., to 
the competition of frozen pies, the 
products of non-bakers. Taking as 
their theme, Progress is Our Destiny, 
the pie makers examined methods of 





MEETING COVERAGE 


Coverage of the 35th annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers was handled by George 
E. Swarbreck, Minneapolis, editor 
of The Northwestern Miller, and 
Henry 8S. French of the Chicago of- 
fice of The Miller. 





meeting the challenge through ad- 
vanced production techniques and su- 
perior quality standards. The indus- 
try, Mr. Struckman 
drifted into complacency by failing to 
neet and beat the competition from 
the frozen pie industry. Frozen pies 
have the advantage of freshness. And 
the answer could be in better quality 
of ready baked pies, members of the 
panel 


asserted, has 


aggre ed 


Sour French Bread 

Members of ASBE recognized the 
rapid growth in recent years of the 
sour French bread trade by devoting 
a portion of a session to a discussion 
of the methods of production. Ap- 
pearing before the members for this 
feature was Emil Selby, Oroweat 
Baking Co., Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. 
Selby described the foundation start- 
er and moved into the sour build 
and then into the sour ferment. He 
described the results he had obtained 
from using various types of flour in- 
cluding standard 
patent and short patent 


number one clear 


He commented that the rounder 
loaf of the samples he pictured in 
better eating qualities, 
probably due to the fact that a larger 
slice can be procured 


slides has 


In answer to a question from the 
floor, he said that there was no possi- 
bility of taking any short cuts in pro- 
ducing a good acceptable product and 
he felt that the care and endeavor 
which bakers had put into the work 
on the West Coast was responsible 
for the widespread acceptance of sour 
French bread. A questioner from the 
floor said that a customer, newly ar- 
rived in New York, asked his bakery 
to provide the sort of French bread 
to which she had been accustomed 
when living on the West Coast and 

(Turn to ASBE, page 27) 
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The Editor Looks at the Bakery Engineers—Part II 


N BOTH QUALITY and quantity, the 35th an- 
| nual meeting of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers can be written into the records as 
a success. Constituency of the talks, freshness of 
the fillers, and the ready-to-buy attitude of the 
consumers—1,890 of them attended the store— 
were point-of-sale indications of success. 

The early promise of efficient and smooth or- 
ganization was fully maintained—a credit to Vic- 
tor E. Marx whom the members returned to an- 
other three-year spell of office as secretary-treas- 
urer, as well as honoring him with an unprece- 
dented appointment as honorary past president. 


The imperative need to maintain quality 
—‘“Quality cake production begins with the 
purchase of quality ingredients’’—appeared 
to be uppermost in the minds of the bakery 
engineers. It was a recurring theme 
throughout most of the papers prepared for 
the meeting. 


R. Newton Laughlin, president, Continental 
Baking Co., put it succinctly and well when he 
referred to the maintenance of quality, in a talk 
recently presented before the Metropolitan Bak- 
ery Production Club of New York, as “pride of 
authorship.” He put it this way: “Those are high 
sounding words which, translated, mean that the 
baking industry today is selling entirely too many 
cripples as first class merchandise. I know why 
this happens, of course. People at the bakeries are 
trying to keep the cost of cripples down and the 
profits up. Well, maybe their aims are lofty, but 
they ought to realize that they are keeping the 
number of customers down as well. When we sell 
cripples, we are doing one thing, and it is not 
exactly nice: We are foisting on the public certain 
products of which, down deep in our hearts, we 
should be thoroughly ashamed.” 

Mr. Laughlin continued, and his words, which 
are taken from a full report of his talk which 
appeared in The Miller of Feb. 3, 1959, should be 
carefully evaluated by every baker, large and 
small: “There is one thing that has always been 
traditional with the baking industry, and that is 
pride in its products. Down through the centuries, 
bakers have been considered artists. In the old 
days, the village baker was automatically one of 
the important men in the village, because he was 
an artist who turned out an indispensable but 
artistic product . It is our job right now to get 
back to that ancient ideal. We must realize that 
every loaf of bread and every cake we turn out 
must represent a beautiful picture; looking at it, 
we must be able to hold our heads high and say, 
‘This is my work’.” 


Those words assuredly sum up the aims 
and objects of the production men in mem- 
bership of ASBE and during their delibera- 
tions they gave every sign of awareness of 
the duties imposed upon them and the trust 
placed in them by their companies. 


Program chairman Lewis P. MacAdams, Food 
Industries Co., Dallas, and his assistant-—-now 
promoted to the top spot for 1960——Irwin O. Rohr- 
bach, Standard Brands, Inc., New York, deserve 
the highest commendation for their work of prep- 
aration. But a program of the caliber presented 
to ASBE members in Chicago is not the work of 
one or two men alone—it is the collective effort 
of every member who cares to help in selection. 


To do this, ASBE has a unique system of pro- 
gram evaluation—a system which many other 
similar organizations would do well to copy. At 
the opening of every session, each member is given 
a program subject evaluation card and he is asked 
to complete a section for each talk, classifying it 
as “timely and informative” and “interesting” or 
of “little value,” adding any comments deemed 
appropriate. 

These cards are carefully examined by the 
program compilation team and used as a basis for 
future planning. The card also provides space for 
writing in questions for posing at a bull session 
held during one evening of the meeting. Atten- 
dance at the bull session and the spirited give 
and take of speakers and questioners were indica- 
tive of the success of this particular piece of en- 
deavor. 

If issue can be taken with the society—and 
what, indeed, is there to be gained by taking issue 
with an organization which is such an obvious 
success, administratively and numerically? it 
must be with the too rigorous application of the 
non-commercialization policy, referred to in these 
columns last week. Within limits, the policy is a 
good one. However, officials, already aware of this 
criticism, may not be surprised to learn of the 
wide support given to the editorial viewpoint by 
letter and by telephone, from bakers and from 
allied men. 


There is a definite and influential body 
of opinion within the society which deplores 
the need to adopt euphemisms to describe a 
commercial product in wide use and well 
known to the engineers. Time is wasted 
while a member is on his feet, attempting to 
make a point or ask a question and, having 
been gonged, has to search for the correct 
euphemisms. 


One reader, enlarging on this point, referred 
to Mr. Laughlin’s New York talk, and pointed to 
the fact that he had no hesitation in describing 
the new “AMF machine and the Wallace & Tier- 
nan process” as representing major breakthroughs 
in baking. If the president of Continental Baking 
Co. can make such a reference, why cannot the 
production men? There is much to be said for 
calling a spade a spade, comments another reader 

Another point of criticism, voiced at Chicago, 
concerns the theory of ASBE officials that members 
are members as individuals and not as representa- 
tives of firms. Who pays the dues? Who pays the ex- 
penses of attendance? We doubt very much that 
many are individually borne. Name tags bear only 
the name of the member and his city and state of 
residence. Such a system pays no regard to the in- 
terest of every person in every other person 
“Where do you work?" Members are surely proud 
of their firms and proud of their affiliations. A 
young member, attending ASBE for the first time, 
may hesitate to address another member; aware of 
a firm affiliation, he may know someone else in the 
firm and thus strike up a bond of acquaintance with 
the till-then stranger, to the advantage of both 
There are members of ASBE who feel that this 
anonymity of affiliation is a weak spot in an or- 
ganization which has the power to attract nearly 
1,900 people to its annual meeting 

But, who is going to argue with success? And 
in point of membership—3,199 at last count—and 
in program quality, ASBE hits a peak in success 
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Export Program 


Sales of Wheat, 
Flour Reported 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported that 
wheat and wheat flour sales, includ- 
ing International Wheat Agreement 
sales, registered for export payment 
with the Commodity Credit Corp. by 
commercial exporters during the 
week Feb. 25-March 3 were as fol- 
lows: 


Wheat under the payment-in- 
kind program, for the week 3,907,- 
737 bu.; cumulative since July 1, 
1958, 226,458,417 bu. 

Flour under the cash payment 
program, for the week 191,376 cwt. 
(442998 bu. wheat equivalent); 
cumulative since July 1, 1958, 16,- 
280,959 ewt. (37,687,165 bu. wheat 
equivalent). Cumulative sales for 
the corresponding period a year 
ago, beginning July 1, 1957, totaled 
187,318,393 bu. wheat and 18,103,- 
875 cwt. flour. 


By agreement between buyers and 
sellers, usually at the stipulation of 
the importing countries concerned, 
certain transactions are consum- 
mated for recording against annual 
guaranteed quantities under IWA 
Other transactions are concluded out- 
side the agreement. 

Cumulative recordings of U.S 
transactions through March 3 
amounted to 66,769,000 bu. against 
the U.S. guaranteed quantity for the 
current crop year of 128,757,000 bu 
Canada has moved 74,813,000 bu. of 
its guarantee of 100,295,000 bu. Aus- 
tralia’s exports under IWA now stand 
at 11,345,000 bu. of a guarantee of 
29 493,000 bu. Argentina, France and 
Sweden have moved 8,839,000 bu. of 
their guarantee of 36,709,000 bu. 

Approximately 161,766,000 bu. of 
the total 295,254,000 bu. guaranteed 
to exporting countries participating 
in IWA have now been moved. 
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Bemis Announces 
New Appointment 


ST. LOUIS—Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
recently announced the appointment 
of Raymond A. Parr as representa- 
tive in the company’s product de- 
velopment unit of the St. Louis gen- 
eral sales department 

Mr. Parr joined Bemis in 1957 as 
a sales trainee and served as a repre- 
sentative of the San Francisco sales 
division. He was graduated from the 
University of Washington in 1954 
with a bachelor’s degree in political 
science, and just prior to joining 
Bemis served three years in the U.S 
Navy 

Mr. Parr’s duties with Bemis will 
involve development of new uses for 
company products 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF re 


New Lakehead 


Terminal 


OTTAWA—tThe inter-city area be- 
tween Ft. William and Port Arthur 
will become the site for the new Ca- 
nadian Lakehead harbor terminal. 
First construction contracts will be 
let within the next three months, gov- 
ernment officials here stated March 6 
Cost of the project is estimated at 
$6.6 million plus an additional $900,- 
000 for construction of a railway 
overpass. The Lakehead will become 
the western Canada gateway to the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, officials said 
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John A. Brewster 


Jchn A. Brewster 
Elected Director 
Of Chase Bag 


NEW. YORK Stockholders of 
Chase Bag Co., at their recent an- 
nual meeting, elected John A. Brew- 
ster to the board of directors. Mr 
Brewster is vice president-director of 
Chase’s West Coast operations. He 
joined Chase in 1921 as a salesman, 
and subsequently became sales man- 
ager in Toledo and Chicago. He was 
assigned to extend the company’s op- 
erations to the West Coast in 1938, 
and the following year supervised 
construction of a new bag manufac- 
turing plant in Portland, Ore 

Since that time Mr. Brewster 
served continuously as manager of 
the Portland facility for Chase, at the 
same time functioning for several 
years as western regional sales direc- 
tor and, since December, 1958, as 
vice president-director of West Coast 
operations 

Other members of the Chase board 
reelected at the annual meeting were 
F. H. Ludington, W. N. Brock, L. S 
Brown, R. N. Conners, L. S. Fowler, 
E. K. Ludington, Jr., F. H. Ludington, 
Jr., and C. S. Sheldon 
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MANAGER APPOINTED 

NEW YORK—tThe multiwall divi- 
sion of Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp 
has announced the appointment of 
Philip D. Kent as district manager 
for the Chicago territory. A native of 
Chicago, Mr. Kent was graduated 
from DePaul University. Prior to 
joining Hudson, he gained experience 
in sales and sales research in special- 
ty papers for industrial use. 





USDA Announces Minimum Terminal, 


County Wheat Price Support Rates 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
minimum 1959 wheat price sup- 
port rates for terminals and 2,843 
commercial and 229 non-commercial 
wheat producing counties. These rates 
are based on a minimum national av- 
erage wheat support price of $1.81 
bu. County rates announced range 
between $2.12 to &8¢ in non-commer- 
cial counties 


Herewith follows terminal loan 
rates which are for grade 1 wheat 
with premiums and discounts for lots 
which are of other grades and have 
other grading factors 


Hard Red Spring: 
Grade No. | 
apolis, per bushe 
Grade No. | 
4polis, per bushe 
Grade No 
per bushel! 1958 


Soft Red Winter: 
Grade No. 3, garlicky 
1958, $2.09: 1959, $2.07 
Grade No. 3, Chicago, per 
$2.12 959, $2.09 
Grade No. 3 ght garlicky 
bushel 1958, $2.06; 1959, $2.03 
Grade No. 3, Kansas City, per bushel! 1958 
$2.12; 1959, $2.09 
Hard Red Winter: 
Grade No. 2 
2.14 1959 2.11 
Grade No. 2, Kansas City, per bushel! 1958 
$2.14: 1959 $2.11 
Grade No. 2 
$2.33; 1959, $2.3 


White 
Grade No. | 
$2.05: 1959, $2.03 
Grade No ! San 
1958. $2.13; 1959, $2.11 


Durum: 
Grade No. |. amber, Minneapolis, per bush 
e! 1988 $2.25 959 2.24 
Grade No. |, hard amber, M 
bushel 1958, $2.30; 1959, $2.29 
The 
rates 


Minne 
$2.28 


heavy 16% protein 
1958. $2.29: 1959 

heavy 14% protein Minne 
1958, $2.25: 1959, $2.24 

ordinary protein, Minneapolis 


$2.20; 1959, $2.19 
Baltimore, per bushe 


bushel 1958 


Chicago, per 


Ch cago per bushe 1958 


Galveston, per bushe 1958 
! 


Portiand, per bushel 1958 


Francisco per bushe 


nneapolis, per 


following list shows terminal 
which are the 
cities listed in the preceding support 


tables 


same as those 


Missouri River morkets (same as Konsas City, 
Mo.): Atchiso Kansas ouncil Bluffs, lowe 
Kansas City, Kansas; Omaha: St. Joseph, Mo 
Sioux City, lowa 

California markets (same as San Francisco) 
Los Angeles; Oakland: Stockton, Cal 

East Coost markets (some os Baltimore): A 
bany, N.Y Norfolk, Va Philadelphia; New 
York 

Pacific Northwest morkets 
land): Astoria, Ore.; Longview 
Tacoma; Vancouver 

Northwest markets 
Duluth, Miner St. Paul 

Gulf port markets 
Houston; New Orleans 
Baton Rouge, La Port 

Central markets 
Louis; East St. Louis 
waukee, Wis.; Cairo, Ill 


{some as Port- 
Wash Seattle: 


(some as Minneapolis) 
Superior, Wis 


(same as Galveston) 
Corpus Christ Texas 
Arthur, Texas 


(some as Chicago): St 
Memphis enr Mil 
Lovisville, Ky 


USDA said that discounts between 
terminal markets, based on 
differences in market 
have shifted since a year earlier, and 
reflected in the 1959 


average 
cash prices 
such changes are 
rates 


Other factors influencing the USDA 





AWARD WINNER—This is one of the units in the award-winning fleet of 


trucks and trailers owned and operated by My 


Bread Baking Co. of New 


Bedford, Mass. Carefully detailed records of each phase of truck operation are 
kept by the firm on its equipment, and the trim, bright appearance is main- 


tained by regular repainting. 


decision involve those of location dif- 
ferentials in freight rate charges. For 
most major production areas county 
rates reflect terminal rates less 
freight and handling to get grain to 
terminal markets. Wherever de- 
creases in these charges have taken 
place county rates have been adjust- 
ed upwards passing on to the pro- 
ducer the advantage of freight rate 
decreases in their local rates. This 
reduction is generally west of the 
Rocky Mountains 

County rates in the future will be 
adjusted upward for any additional 
freight rate reductions which may oc- 
cur during the period of 1959 price 
support availability 

Differences Reflected 

USDA said the 
structure 
generally 


new price support 
between terminals more 
reflects the wide differ- 
between grades and classes of 
wheat produced in the U.S., and the 
fixed by USDA for terminals 
will more accurately represent what 
farmers will receive than do the basic 
average rates. The terminal prices 
given here are said to reflect pre- 
miums and discounts which may be 
applied to basic rates to obtain price 
support levels for individual kinds of 
wheat 

Equity payments on loan default 
takeover wheat of the 1959 crop will 
be discontinued for that crop 

The same techniques of loans and 
purchase agreements will be followed 
from harvest through Jan. 31, 1960 
For most states loans mature on 
March 31, 1960. Loans will be avail- 
able to farmers who comply with 
their individual acreage allotments 
and be eligible to receive a marketing 
card, County loan rates will be avail- 
able at county Agricultural Conserva- 
tion and Stabilization offices which 
are said to have been forwarded basic 
county loan rates information 


ences 


prices 


New Differentials 
For Oats Futures 
Adopted at Chicago 


the Chi- 
voted to 


CHICAGO——Members of 
Board of Trade have 
adopt new differentials for oats fu- 
tures contracts, it has been an- 
nounced by Robert C. Liebenow, pres- 
ident of the exchange 

This amendment of 
roverning 
the discount or 
which grades of 
on contract 


Caro 


the board rule 
differentials—that is, 
premium if any, at 
oats are deliverable 
was necessitated by 
grading standards 
innounced recently by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. These stand- 
ards will become effective June 1, 
1959, and will be applied to new 
standards contracts July and there- 
after. Also effective June 1 old stand- 
ards July and September contracts 
will be traded for liquidation only. 
Following are the new oats differ- 
adopted by vote: No. 1, 
Extra Heavy White oats, deliverable 
at 2¢ over contract price; No. 2 Extra 
Heavy White oats, at 1¢ bu. over; No 
1 Heavy White oats at 1l¢ bu. over; 
No. 3 Extra Heavy White oats, at 
contract price; No. 2 Heavy White 
oats, at contract price; No. 1 White 
oats, at contract price; No. 3 Heavy 
White oats, at 1¢ bu. under contract 
price; No. 2 White oats, at 2¢ bu. 
under and No. 3 White oats, at 4¢ 
bu. under. Bright oats shall carry no 
additional premium or discount. 


oats 


changes in oats 


entials as 
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Barter Agreement with India, PL 480 
Deals with Iceland, Israel Announced 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that a basic agreement has been 
reached between the governments of 
India and the U.S. regarding the ex- 
change of 450,000 metric tons or 
more of Commodity Credit Corp.- 
owned food grains, principally wheat, 
for manganese, ferromanganese, and 
other materials originating in India or 
processed from materials originating 
in India. 

The processing may take place 
within India or in friendly countries 
outside India, including the U.S. 

After expected completion in the 
near future of operational details, 
CCC will issue the terms and condi- 
tions under which interested USS. 
firms holding firm offers of Indian 
material or materials processed from 
Indian materials may submit offers 
to CCC 

Agreement with Iceland 

USDA also announced an agree- 
ment with Iceland which provides for 
financing the sale to Iceland of $2.2 
million worth of surplus commodities 
under Title I of Public Law 480. The 
total includes certain ocean trans- 
portation costs. 

The commodity composition of the 
agreement includes 240,000 bu. wheat 
or wheat flour valued at $600,000, 
126.000 bu. corn or grain sorghums 
valued at $300,000 and 147,000 bu. 
barley valued at $200,000. Sales under 
this program will be made by private 
U.S. traders. Purchase authorizations 
will be announced later 


Amendments for Israel 

USDA further announced amend- 
ments providing for increases in the 
amounts of grain previously author- 
ized to be purchased by Israel from 
U.S. suppliers under Title I, PL 480. 
The additional amounts are to be fi- 
nanced through unused _ transporta- 
tion funds 

Authorization No. 16-45 has been 
increased by $200,000 and now pro- 
vides for the purchase of $10,874,600 
worth, or about 173,000 metric tons, 
of wheat, grade U.S. No. 2 or better, 
in bulk, or wheat flour. Purchases of 
about 95,500 metric tons have been 
reported 

Authorization No. 15-56 has been 
increased by $270,300 and now pro- 
vides for the purchase of $4,144,300 





April 13 Opening 
Of Lake Navigation 
At Buffalo Expected 


BUFFALO—The opening of the 
commercial navigation season in Buf- 
falo harbor is likely to occur April 13 

later than normally expected be- 
cause of heavy ice conditions in Lake 
Erie, the U.S Guard has in- 
dicated. 


Coast 


Coast Guard records show the “av- 
erage” opening date for Buffalo is 
April 11. Last year the season open- 
ed here April 3. 

Comdr. W. A. Burso, officer in 
charge of marine inspection for the 
Coast Guard here, released the first 
of periodic reports on ice conditions 
in the Great Lakes prior to the navi- 
gation season. Prepared by the Coast 
Guard in conjunction with the U.S. 
Weather Bureau, the Meteorological 
Service of Canada and, other co- 
operating agencies, the report indi- 
cates that ice currertly is heavy 
throughout most of the lakes. 


worth, or about 96,000 metric tons, of 
yellow grain sorghums, grade U.S. 
No. 2 or better, in bulk. Purchases of 
about 58,500 metric tons have been 
reported. 

Authorization No. 16-57 has been 
increased by $100,000 and now pro- 
vides for the purchase of $5,100,000 
worth, or about 122,000 metric tons, 
of yellow grain sorghums, grade U.S. 
No. 2 or better, in bulk. No purchases 
have been reported. 

All three authorizations provide for 
contracting through May 30 and de- 
livery through June 30. Purchases 
will be made by the Israel Supply 
Mission, 250 W. 57th St., New York 
19, N.Y. 
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R. M. Crommelin, 
Veteran Mill 


Operator, Dies 


PORTLAND R. M. Crommelin, 
veteran flour mill operator in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, died March 5. Mr 
Crommelin had been retired for the 
past 10 years 

For many years Mr. Crommelin 
managed the Collins Flour Mills at 
Pendleton, Ore. In 1942 he resigned 
as general manager of Collins to be- 
come associated with the Terminal 
Flour Mills Co., Portland. In 1943 he 
became manager of the F. M. Martin 
Grain & Milling Co., Cheney, Wash., 
shortly after this firm was acquired 
by the National Biscuit Co. Mr 
Crommelin was with this organiza- 
tion until his retirement. 

Survivors include his widow, Myr- 
tle; two sons, Dr. Rudolph M. of 
Portland and Robert of Spokane, and 
a daughter, Mrs. Philip Fields of 
Portland. 





WESTERN CANADIAN 
CROPS ESTIMATED 


WINNIPEG—W estern Canada’s 
1958 wheat crop totaled 324,532,200 
bu., according to the North-West 
Line Elevators Assn.’s estimate re- 
leased March 5 this year. The figure 
is lower than the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics estimate of 341 million 
bushels and the 1957 output of 349 
million bushels, The Manitoba wheat 
crop is placed at 54,469,300 bu.; Sas- 
katchewan at 179,275,200, and A\l- 
berta 90,787,200 bu. Oat production in 
Western Canada for 1958 is estimated 
by the association at 224,784,300 bu.; 
bariey at 225,176,400; rye at 5,187,- 
550, and flax at 21,703,200 bu. 





Mrs. Burdick Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS — Mrs. Grace R 
Burdick, 75, of Edina, Minn., died 
March 6. Survivors include her hus- 
band; four sons, Allan, president of 
the Burdick Grain Co., Minneapolis; 
Lloyd, manager of the Waseca 
(Minn.) Grain Co.; Ralph, Tucson, 
Ariz.; Howard, Ft. Worth; seven 
grandchildren and five great-grand- 
children. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF 


Work Starts on New 
GMI Buffalo Mill 


BUFFALO—The general contract 
for the multi-million-dollar flour mill 
General Mills, Inc., plans to build 
here has been awarded, Willard H. 
Meinecke, manager, has announced 
Work has started on the new ultra 
modern structure. Bulldozers are 
pushing aside earth at the site on 
Michigan Ave. between Ganson St. 
and the City Ship Canal. Driving of 
piles for the 55-ft.-high structure is 
expected to start soon, Mr. Meinecke 
said. The new mill is scheduled for 
completion early in 1960. 


fF Lire—— 





Program Offering Long-Term Financing 


To Firms in Milling Industry Announced 


CHICAGO Commercial Discount 
Corp., Chicago, will embark on a pro- 
gram of offering long-term  (five- 
year) capital financing to growth 
corporations in the milling industry, 
with a minimum of $100,000 and a 
maximum of $1 million to any one 
company. 

Sidney Feuchtwanger, president of 
Commercial Discount Corp., a private 
financing company, indicated, “after 
a year of experimentation, we have 
decided that long-term five-year capi- 
tal loans to growth companies in 
manufacturing and distributing are 
feasible and sound. 


Hard to Secure 
“The results of our extensive study 
that the majority of growth 
companies can usually find short- 
term accommodations, but long-term 
financing is another matter. Our find- 
ings bear out what earlier surveys 
by the Federal Reserve System, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, and 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board. showed,” Mr. Feuchtwanger 
said. ‘About one-half of bank refusals 
of loans to growth companies are due 
to the demand for long-term loans. 
Smaller firms with good credit can 
usually obtain short-term loans, but 


show 


find long-term credit impossible to ar- 
range.” 

Mr. Feuchtwanger added that the 
new program will differ from bank 
loans, since the term is far longer 
than any short-term bank commit- 
ment would allow. He said the new 
setup would differ from underwriters’ 
public stock issues by involving no 
share of ownership of profits in the 
growth company, or voice in manage- 
ment 

Based on Earnings 

This new type of long-term financ- 
ing will be based on demonstrated 
earnings power rather than the value 
of fixed assets of the borrower, al- 
though the usual type of business 
loan collateral will be involved, Mr 
Feuchtwanger said. 

“In order to qualify for the pro- 
gram,"" Mr. Feuchtwanger said, “a 
company must have competent man- 
agement, a history of company profits 
and ability to repay the loan over the 
five-year period, expansion possibil- 
ities and proof that the new funds 
will be put to constructive use 

“Nobody can long continue to ac- 
cumulate inventories, pay labor, over- 
head and fixed charges, provide for 
continued production and_ growth, 
without adequate long-term capital 
with which to turn around and ex- 
pand.” 
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International Offers 
College Scholarships to 
Employees’ Children 


MINNEAPOLIS — Ten college 
scholarships worth up to $5,000 in to- 
tal are being offered by International 
Milling Co. to sons and daughters of 
its employees. Eligible is any high 
school graduate under 26 years of age 
whose parent is employed by Interna- 
tional and has five years or more of 
service. 

Six of these scholarships will be 
awarded in the U.S. and the other 
four will be awarded to sons and 
daughters of employees in Canada for 
study at an accredited college, uni- 
versity or vocational school. The one- 
year scholarships, worth from $250 to 
$500 each, will help cover tuition fees 
for the 1959-60 school year. This is 
the fifth successive year that these 
scholarships are being offered. 

The scholarships may be used for 
any college undergraduate year or 
for any year in a vocational school 
Winners are selected on the basis of 
character, leadership and scholastic 
ability by a committee of three pro- 
minent educators. Winners will be 
announced on May 1 on the basis of 
applications received by the company 
by April 1. 
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Puerto Ricans 


To Staff New Mill 


SAN JUAN—AIl employees of the 
new Molinos de Puerto Rico flour mill 
will be Puerto Ricans, after initial 
training has been completed. 

This statement has been attributed 
by the Island Times newspaper here 
to Glenn L. Bleile, mill superintend- 
ent. Parent company of Molinos is 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co 
Omaha. 

A temporary crew of milling ex- 
perts from the U.S. is aiding Mr. 
Bleile in training local operatives, but 
the American personnel will return 
later to their positions with Nebraska 
on the mainland. 

Mr. Bleile said 
working closely 
with the Puerto Rican staff and he 
finds them extremely anxious to 
learn, cooperative and hard working 


has been 
several months 


that he 
for 


Prior to going to Puerto Rico, Mr 
Bleile served as superintendent at 
Garland Mills, Inc., Greensburg, Ind., 
part of the Nebraska group. 


Glenn L. Bleile 
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New Scholarship Foundation 
Will Aid Students in Baking 


CHICAGO—Realizing the need 
for more trained people interested 
in pursuing baking careers, a group 
of nationally prominent individuals 
has incorporated a new baking in- 
dustry philanthropic venture, the 
Louise K. Buell Scholarship and 
Award Foundation. The new or- 
ganization was officially set in mo- 
tion recently when trustees held 
their initial meeting at the Bakers 
Club of Chicago. 


The over-all aim of the foundation 
is to receive and administer funds for 
educational, research charitable 
needs of the baking industry. Specifi- 
cally, it will endeavor to encourage 
more young people to select careers 
from the many that are available in 
the baking industry 

Selection of a name for the new 
foundation, according to the trustees, 
was an excellent opportunity to honor 
a woman who has devoted her entire 
career to bettering the baking indus- 
try and to giving young people start- 
ing out in baking careers a helping 
hand. Mrs. Buell’s name has become 
a password in the baking industry 
through her 20 years with the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking and her long 
tenure with the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago. It was in 1943 that the bakers 
club set aside an all-male tradition to 
hire her as club manager. In the in- 
tervening the club, under her 
management, has grown from 125 to 
1,000 members, to become the na- 
tion's largest industry club. Mrs 
Buell is one of the few women 
members of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, and is the only 
woman member of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry 


and 


years, 


also 


Trustees Named 

In addition to Mrs. Buell, the fol- 
lowing are trustees of the new foun- 
dation: Rohland A. Isker, colonel, 
U.S. Army (ret.), secretary, Research 
& Development Associates, Chicago; 
L. A. Rumsey, director of the baking 
industry program at Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Fla.; FE. L 
Eubank, major general, U.S. Air 
Force (ret.), vice president of the 
Gulf National Bank of Gulfport, Gulf- 
port, Miss.; A. J. Vander Voort, head 
of the baking school, William Hood 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Min- 
neapolis; Roy W. Burdett, head of in- 
dustrial training, Arlington State Col- 
Arlington, Texas; John C. Sum- 
mers, manager, baking department, 
Oklahoma State University School of 
Technical Training, Okmulgee, Okla 
and Mrs. Florentine U. Stewart 
president, Specialty Bakers Services 
Inc., Detroit 

Prior to entering his present work 
Col. Isker followed a baking career 
during his military service. He served 
as commanding officer of the field 
bakery at the garrison bakery, Camp 
Stotsenberg, Philippine Islands, and 
also as an instructor at the Quarter- 
master Subsistence Laboratory. Dur- 
ing his years with field bakeries, Col 
Isker did considerable research to 
overcome the difficulties associated 


lege 


university course with a degree in 
baking, the department of baking sci- 
ence and management at FSU. A for- 
mer chemistry teacher at Iowa State 
College and Denison University, he 
has also served as director of cam- 
paigns for the Wheat Council of the 
U.S., as secretary of the American 
Bakers Assn., as head of industrial 
marketing for the W. E. Long Co., as 
director of research for AIB, as head 
of his own industrial advertising and 
baking promotion company, 
tumsey-Perkins, and as one of the 
organizers of ASBE 

General Eubank served in the air 
service of the U.S. Army from 1917 
to 1954 in all grades from private to 
major general. He was aide-de-camp 
to Gen. Billy Mitchell, was in com- 
mand of bomber forces in the Philip- 
pines and headed the famous 19th 
Bombardment Group which received 
four presidential citations for out- 
standing operations. He commanded 
the Third Bomber Group, served as 
director of bombardments for the en- 
tire Air Force, was Air Force com- 
mander and later inspector general in 
the Philippines after World War II, 
and was charged with all Air Force 
training (except actual flight train- 
ing) at the Technical Training Air 
Force, where there were over 1 mil- 
lion graduates from the schools in his 
command. In 1955 he was elected vice 
president of the Gulf National Bank 
of Gulfport, a position he still holds 


Mr. Vander Voort has been head of 
the Dunwoody baking department 
since 1934. Prior to that he was in 
the baking business with his father 
at Grand Rapids and Muskegon, 
Mich., did research and bakery ser- 
vice work with Armour & Co. and 
experimentation and research work 
for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., (now the 
Pillsbury Co.), Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 

(Turn to LOUISE K. BUELL, pag +) 


sales 


HEAD NEW FOUNDATION—Trustees of the new Louise K. Buell Scholar- 
ship and Award Foundation, organized to aid young people find careers in 
baking, are, seated from left to right: Rohland A. 





USDA REQUESTS 33.8 
MILLION LB. FLOUR 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that offers have been requested to 
supply 33,762,250 Ib. flour and 14,028,- 
250 Ib. cornmeal for donation to do- 
mestic outlets. Of the 33.8 million Ib. 
flour, 29,036,150 Ib. will be all-purpose 
flour, 3,340,200 Ib. bread flour and 
1,385,900 Ib. whole wheat flour. The 
cornmeal may be either regular or 
degermed. Offers are due by 4 p.m. 
(EST) Friday, March 13, for accept- 
ance by Monday, March 23. The flour 
will be packed in 10, 50 and 100 Ib. 
bags. The cornmeal will be packed in 
5, 50 and 100 Ib. bags. Since Jan. 1, 
USDA has purchased 252,023,900 Ib. 
flour and 79,649,100 Ib. cornmeal for 
USDA domestic and foreign donation 
programs. Approximately 5.8 million 
bushels wheat and 2.2 million bushels 
corn are required to process these 
quantities. 





Ervin H. Schumacher, 
Van Dusen Harrington 
Grain Buyer, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS Ervin H. Schu- 
macher, 58, grain buyer and salesman 
with the Van Dusen Harrington Grain 
Co., died March 8. He had been con- 
nected with the grain trade for 40 
years 

Mr. Schumacher was born at Du- 
luth, Minn., July 20, 1900. In 1918 he 
joined the Globe Elevators division of 
F. H. Peavey & Co. at Duluth-Su- 
perior. He was promoted to clerk in 
1922 and in 1928 was advanced to 
floor trader and merchandiser. In 
1947 Mr. Schumacher came to Min- 
neapolis to join the Van Dusen Har- 
rington division of Peavey 

Survivors include his widow, Ruth 
a daughter, Mrs. Roger Maxfield, St 
Paul, and two grandchildren 





Isker, colonel, U.S. Army 





Henry T. Chandler 
To Manage Quaker 
Chattanooga Plant 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN The 
promotion of Henry T. Chandler to 
manager of its Chattanooga plant has 
been announced by the Quaker Oats 
Co. He Hamilton Browne, 
who has been named manager of the 
company’s eastern region at 
Elizabeth, N.J 

In his new position, Mr. Chandler 
will be in full charge of all production 
operations. In a new alignment of 
responsibilities, sales management 
and production management func- 
tions have separated. W. P 
Brown, formerly manager of the 
Sherman, Texas office, 
has been named manager of the 
southern sales region in Chattanooga 
Hamilton Browne formerly held dual 
sales and production responsibility 

Mr. Chandler joined Quaker in 1947 
trainee at Akron, Ohio. Moving 
through various production jobs, he 
became assistant manager of the feed 
department at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in 
1951. From 1954 to 1957, he was su- 
perintendent of the Quaker feed mill 
at Lawrenceburg, Ind. Prior to his re- 
cent he had been superin- 
tendent at Chattanooga since 1957 

A graduate of Yale University, Mr 
Chandler was a naval officer in World 
War II. He is married and has three 
children 
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McCabe in Winnipeg 
Exchanges Stock 


WINNIPEG All A and B 
shares of the McCabe Grain Co., Win- 
nipeg been re pl iced with new 
no-pal stock on a 
share The same divi- 
dend paid on the new 
common 

Class A 
tible share-for into no-par- 
value class B shares. Class A share- 
holders were entitled to a 60¢ cumu 
lative dividend. On class B 
have been higher 
year since the fiscal 
1956. In 1955-56 
90¢; in 1957- 


class 


have 
value common 
for-share basis 
rate will be 


had 


share, 


shares been conver 


innual 
shares, dividends 
than 60¢ in every 
year ended June 30 
70¢ was paid; in 1956-57, 
58. Sl 

A regular rate of $1 a 
established Feb. 1, 1957. On 
1959, 25¢ extra was paid 
traded, McCabe A ranged 
$164 and $25 in 1958, and 
traded once this year at $32. McCabe 
B traded between $23 and $32 in 
1958, and at $33 in mid-January. No 
trading has been recorded in the new 


year was 


Feb. 1, 


tarely 
between 


common 

The number of outstanding no-par- 
value A shares had been declin- 
ing rapidly. There were 10,293 out- 
standing Dec. 31, compared with 17,- 
796 six months earlier 


class 


Standard Milling 
Awards Scholarship 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A Kan- 
sas State College graduate student in 
agricultural education has been 


(ret.), secretary, Research & Development Associates, Chicago; Mrs. Louise 
K. Buell, executive manager, Bakers Club of Chicago, in whose honor the 
foundation was named, and Dr. L. A. Rumsey, director, baking industry pro- 
gram, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla.; standing from left to right: 
Roy W. Burdett, head of industrial training, Arlington State Coilege, Arling- 
ton, Texas; A. J. Vander Voort, head of the baking school, William Hood Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis; Mrs. Florentine U. Stewart, president 
of Specialty Bakers Services, Inc., Detroit; E. L. Eubank, major general, U.S. 
Air Force (ret.), vice president, Gulf National Bank of Gulfport, Gulfport, 
Miss., and John C. Summers, manager, baking department, Oklahoma State 
University School of Technical Training, Okmulgee, Okla. 


awarded a $300 scholarship by Stand- 
ard Milling Co., Kansas City. He is 
Donald L. Stuteville, Parsons, Kan- 
sas. The award is given each year for 
outstanding scholastic achievement in 
the area of cereal crop improvement 
This year’s winner was graduated 
with high honors in January with a 
bachelor of science degree and now 
is working toward a master’s degree 


with baking bread in the field. Along 
this line, his suggestions aided yeast 
companies in the development of an 
active dry yeast still used by the 
Army, Navy and Air Force. He also 
initiated research on canned bread 
for use by small military units not 
having their own field bakeries 

Dr. Rumsey is well-known for his 
work in organizing the nation’s first 
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Bakery Flour Buying Slow; 
UAR Accepts Bids on First 
Shipments Under PL 480 


oo market interest in the 
seven-day period ending March 9 
shifted from bakery buyers, who are 
now well supplied, to the export side, 
where the main feature was accept- 
ance by the United Arab Republic of 
offers to supply 40,000 metric tons of 
50 ash, 11% protein flour for March 
and April shipment 

UAR still has approximately 59,000 
metric tons of its total authorization 
under Title I of Public Law 480 to 
purchase for shipment on or before 
June 30 

In the domestic market, bakers and 
jobbers are well supplied with flour 
on which to draw for almost the re- 
mainder of the crop year. The one 
area which flour mill representatives 
still see as open for possible buying 
involves some of the major bakeries 
in the New York area, where the re- 
tail bakery strike has hampered busi- 
ness in general 

Production the was at 
five days last week, with the excep- 
tion of the central states-southeast 
area and on the Pacific coast, as mills 
began to increase production sched- 
ules to meet the requirements of 
heavy purchases made in mid-Febru- 
ary. Along with this, there is the 
need to mill and ship out by March 
20 a considerable amount of family 
flour ordered in recent weeks 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 103% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 100% 
the previous week and 103% for the 
comparable week of last year. (See 
tables on page 9.) 


Spring Wheat Bakery 
Flour Sales Slow 


Spring wheat bakery flour sales 
were few and far between the past 
week, as expected, in view of the sub- 
stantial contract balances now held 
by bakers as a result of purchases 
made in January and February. Run- 
ning time at the mills was fairly well 
sustained by family flour orders 
placed the latter part of February. 

Bakery flour prices were nominally 
6¢ lower than the previous week, 
mainly due to weakness in the cash 
wheat market at Minneapolis and 
fairly well sustained price strength in 
millfeeds. Buyers of spring wheat 
bakery flours are generally well sup- 
plied close to the end of the crop year, 
with the exception of some accounts 
in the New York area, where the bak- 
ery strike has held back buying ac- 
tivity. 

Spring wheat were 
unchanged from the week, 
although supplies are somewhat eas- 
ier than they have been in some 
weeks. Buying interest in clears, how- 
ever, was quite slow. 

Family flour mills reported that a 
satisfactory amount of was 
generated by the mid-February an- 
nouncement of a price increase and 
the offer of protection on orders 
placed by Feb. 27 for shipment by 
March 20. In the Minneapolis area 
last week, with the initial period for 
buying passed and mills moving into 
the grinding phase, there was some 
hindrance of shipments due to labor 
difficulties between the large chain 
grocers and union representatives of 
their employees. A major portion of 
the supermarkets which buy family 


across U.S 


clears’ prices 


previous 


business 


flour closed their doors over the week 
end of March 6-9, with little prospect 
of reopening until their labor troubles 
are closer to a solution. 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week amounted to 55% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 77% 
the previous week and 55% for the 
comparable week of last year. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
for the week amounted to 101% of 
capacity, compared with 100% the 
previous week and 95% a year ago. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for the week amounted to 109% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 110% the previous week and 
102% for the comparable week of last 
year. Production by mills of the inter- 
ior Northwest amounted to 103% of 
capacity, compared with 106% the pre- 
vious week and 98% a year ago. Pro- 
duction by mills of the Northwest 
amounted to 105% of capacity, com- 
pared with 104% the previous week 
and 101% a year ago. 

Quotations March 6, 100-lb. car- 
lots, Minneapolis: Spring wheat stand- 
ard patent bakery flour $5.28@5.38, 
spring short patent $5.38@5.48, spring 
high gluten $5.68@5.78, first clear 
$4.854 5.25, whole wheat $5.28@5.38; 
private label brands of family flour 
$5.50@5.60, nationally advertised 
brands, in 100-lb. cottons, $7.10. 


Buying Interest Dull 
In Southwest 


Domestic sales of hard winter 
wheat flour were exceptionally slow 
for mills of the Southwest last week, 
amounting to only 27% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 54% 
the previous week and 237% for the 
comparable week of last year. 

Bakery buyers have plenty of flour 
on the books. Coverage ranges from 
the end of April through June, with 
the biggest share of it being well past 
May 1. Because of this situation, 
coupled with steady prices, there is 
practically no interest in buying. Out- 
side of the regular p.d.s. business, 
sales have been virtually nil. 

Family flour buying, too, has been 


—_ 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











slow. Those mills that still book fam- 
ily flour have their customers’ needs 
covered for the next couple of months. 
Directions have not been strong, 
leading to the belief that flour al- 
ready on the books may last longer 
than expected unless an upturn oc- 
curs. Now that the nationally adver- 
tised brands are 10¢ higher than they 
were, the price seems to be stable. 

Clears are very tight, following 
heavy March and first half of April 
buying for filling the United Arab 
Republic orders and other special ex- 
port needs. Domestic clears interest, 
on the other hand, has been very dull. 
Industrial users have covered their 
needs well into the future. 

Domestic directions range from fair 
to good. The government and export 
orders that mills are working on con- 
tribute to an over-all good running- 
time picture 

Flour buying was almost non-exis- 
tent in the Hutchinson area. Shipping 
directions were good, however, and 
milling operations at 5 to 6 days. Bak- 
ery flour prices dropped 5¢ for the 
week. 

In the Wichita area, mills oper- 
ated at 102% of capacity. Sales were 
very light, averaging about 20%, 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 





Rise in Durum Receipts Brings Drop 


In Prices; Semolina Buying Slow 


é, I THE 
was 


seven-day period ending March 9 and 


wheat 
the 


durum 
slower in 


demand for 
somewhat 


trading was generally at a _ slower 
pace than in recent weeks, apparent- 
ly due to a sharp rise in receipts 
Semolina sales were at the same slow 
rate that has prevailed for some time 

Durum receipts rose sharply, to a 
total of 245 cars for the week, com- 
pared with only 95 cars in the previ- 
ous period. It was the best week for 
receipts since early January, but 
price schedules appeared unable to 
sustain the increase and durum drop- 
ped 1¢ on March 5 and another cent 
on March 6. 

With manufacturers of macaroni 
ind noodle products preoccupied with 
pre-Easter preparations, there was 
little buying interest in semolina, and 
the price schedule at Minneapolis re- 
mained at $5.90 ecwt., unchanged from 
the previous week. 


Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 126% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 127% 
the previous week and 122% for the 
comparable week of last year 


Prices on durum wheat delivered at 
Minneapolis Mar. 6 were as follows: 


$2.38@2.40 
2.37@2.39 
2.35@2.38 
2.34@2.37 
2.33@2.36 
2.31@2.34 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week 


Choice No. | amber or better 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 
Medium No. | durum or better 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 


5-day wk Wily % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
162,500 205,334 126 
162,500 *°*206,010 127 
156,500 190.448 122 


Crop year 
production 
6,643,408 
6,209,281 


July |, 1958-March 8 1959 
July | 1957-March 9, 1958 
*Revised. 
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Sporadic Buying 
Gives Mixed Tone 
To Millfeed Prices 


ILLFEED prices across the 
country were steady to slight- 
ly stronger in the seven-day period 
ending March 9, although buying was 
more sporadic and not nearly so good 
as during the previous week. Formula 
feed mixers gave impetus to prices at 
mid-week and then relaxed their ac- 
tivities, leaving a mixed tone as the 
dominant feature as the period closed 
Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 50,686 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 49,260 tons 
in the previous week and 49,565 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago 

Minneapolis: Millfeed demand and 
prices were erratic the past week, 
with a fairly strong call from formula 
feed mixers midway in the period fol- 
lowed by a tendency toward softness 
at the end March 9. Mixers showed 
an active interest in middlings March 
4 and 5 and prices tended to strength- 
en. A rise in flour mill running time, 
however, brought additional supplies 
on the market about the same time 
that demand tapered off, and prices 
developed a softer undertone 

The end result was a widening of 
the price spread for sacked bran from 
the previous week, rather than any 
general decline. Sacked middlings also 
widened pricewise, but bulk bran 
moved downward approximately $1 
when buying subsided. Bulk mid- 
dlings retained a 50¢ gain for the 
period, although actual levels were 
difficult to pinpoint at the end be- 
cause of the lack of inquiry. 

Quotations March 6: Bran $43@ 45, 
standard midds. $42@45, sacked; bran 
$39@ 41.50, standard midds. $38@40 
bulk; red dog $44@48, sacked 

Kansas City: Millfeed held a steady 
tone the past week, with demand just 
about balancing out against supply 
Shorts showed a_ tendency toward 
strength and gained in relation to 
bran, a seasonal trend which the 
trade thinks will be accelerated in 
the next few weeks. Mills continued 
to run at a fairly good rate, but were 
not pressing the market to any extent 
Mill business was retarded at 
times by poor weather. Formula feed 
mills were experiencing spotty de- 
mand, but the outlook is good, and 
improvement is expected to 
develop at any time 

Quotations March 9, carlots, 
sas City: Bran $39.50@40.25, shorts 
$41@41.75 sacked; bran $35.50@ 
36.25, middlings $37.50@38.25 
$37.50 @ 38.25 bulk. 

Ft. Worth: Demand for 
continued to improve last week. Of- 
ferings of bran were sufficient, but 
limited on shorts. Quotations March 
6, burlaps: Bran $4850@49, gray 
shorts $51 ($3 bulk); bulk 
middlings $46, delivered Texas com- 
mon points; 50¢ to $1 higher on bran, 
$1.50 higher on gray shorts and 50¢ 
lower on middlings compared with 
one week previous 

Chicago: Millfeeds met with little 
demand in the central states the past 
week. Feed manufacturers do not 
seem eager to take on more supplies, 
ind observers say that the market 
which suffered losses for the week, 
probably is in for at least a few more 
easiness. Quotations March 
MILLFEED, page 29) 
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Wheat Futures Rise as Pace 
Of Export Buying Increases 


Cus of the heaviest export work- 
ings in recent weeks, coupled 
with the prospect of more to come, 
accentuated the growing possibility 
of tight free market supplies before 
the end of the crop year, and wheat 
futures were pressed upwards in the 
seven-day period ending March 9 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
March 9 were: Chicago March 
$2.075,@1'2, May $2.05%@te, July 
$1.884.@%, September $1.904s@ 4, 
December $1.954%@%; Kansas City 

March $1.98, May $1.96@1.95'2, 
July $1.83% @ 1.84, September 
$1.86%; Minneapolis—- May $2.10%, 
July $2.0912, September $2.03": 

The basic March future at Chicago 
climbed 2%s¢ for the period, while the 
basic March future at Kansas City 
climbed 15,¢ to 2¢. The May future 
at Minneapolis gained 2¢. Futures at 
Chicago and Kansas City representing 
new crop months made only frac- 
tional gains, held back by fairly 
heavy moisture accumulations over 
the hard wheat area and improved 
crop prospects. 

Heavy export purchases fu- 
tures their primary incentive to rise 
India lifted between 2.5 and 3 mil- 
lion bushels of Gulf hard wheat. Paki- 
stan took 560,000 bu. Gulf hard and 
the U.K. 350,000 bu. Gulf hard. On 
top of this, the United Arab Republic 
accepted bids on nearly 2 million 
bushels of wheat authorized under 
Title I of Public Law 480 

There was also considerable pres- 
sure from trading activity to hedge 
large export flour purchases, partic- 
ularly the 40,000 metric tons ordered 
by UAR last week. 

Some bearish pressure was exerted 
on the market at Minneapolis with 
announcement by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. to release 6 million bush- 
els of government-stored wheat for 
sale, although this action was not suf- 
ficient to depress futures 


gave 


Additional upward pressure on fu- 
tures generally was generated by the 
announcement that West Germany 
has allocated funds for buying 2.25 
million bushels of wheat 
Wheat 

The cash wheat market at Minne- 
apolis turned easier early last week 


Cash Easier 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect March 9 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 55,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and _ terri- 
from Canadian ard U.S. At- 
lantic ports 164,¢ bu.; from St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 155,¢ bu. The 
above adjustments apply on flour sold 
and shipped from Canada to destina- 
tions designated with bills of lading 
dated prior to 1959 opening of Lake- 
head navigation. On shipments of 
flour from mills with bills of lading 
dated on or after opening of naviga- 
tion, reduce rates by the following 
amounts: Montreal area mills 3¢ bu., 
Toronto, Port Colborne and Humber- 
stone areas, 1',¢ bu., Bay Port are: 
l¢ bu. (No reduction for mills in the 
West.) 


tories, 





as receipts rose to 1,217 cars, com- 
pared with only 854 cars the previous 
week. Some of the softness was 
brought on by an offer from the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service to con- 
sider bids for releasing a substantial 
amount of wheat for unrestricted use 
Premiums on all protein’ brackets 
through 15°% were down 2¢ to 3¢ for 
the week. Wheat of 16% protein was 
unchanged and the premium basis on 
17° protein wheat was raised 2¢ 

At the close on March 6, Minne- 
apolis May wheat closed at $2.09%, 
and No. 1 dark northern spring or 
No. 1 northern spring, through 11% 
protein, traded at 4@3¢ under the 
Minneapolis May price; 12% protein 
was 6@3¢ under, 13% protein 1@3¢ 
over, 14% protein 6@7¢ over, 15% 
protein 12@13¢ over, 16% protein 22 
over and 17% protein 32@33¢ 
over the Minneapolis May price. The 
protein of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 13.89%, com- 
pared with 14.0% for the same week 
last year 

Durum wheat was little slower to 
sell and demand was narrowed when 
receipts picked up. (See tables on 
page 8.) 

The 


@23¢ 


average 


range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Mer. 6 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 

Ordinary $ 
11% Prote 
12% 
13% 
14% 
15% 
16% 


17% 


approximate 


05% @2.06% 
05% @2.06% 
06% @2.08% 
10% @2.12% 


Prote 
Prote 
Prote 
Prote 
Prote 
Prote 


NMNNNN RR 


Test Weight Premium ond Discount Scale 


One cent premium for No. | heavy 


One cent discount each pound under 58 to 
Ib 


55 
DNS or | NS 
protein $2.06% 
protein $2.14% 
protein $2.29% 


To arrive div ‘ i 
58 ib. 13.5% 
13% protein 
1S% protein 


17% protein $2.39% 


Premiums Trimmed 
Stronger futures brought some 
trimming on the high side of cash 
wheat premiums at Kansas City in 
the past week. Upper limits of wheat 
of 12.50% protein and over were 
sliced by 1¢ as these values were 
soaring up the loan level. In- 
fluenced partly by tightness in Chi- 
zo, the Kansas City March option 

grained 15s¢ for the week 


above 


Basically, there not much 
change in the cash wheat markets of 
the Southwest. Country offerings 
were light and the amount of trading 
on the Kansas City cash market was 
very small in consequence. Arrivals 
continued heavy, but these were 
largely for the account of CCC 

Demand is fair for the limited of- 
ferings. Mills were the best buyers, 
but they were not actively reaching 
for supplies. The general opinion ap- 
peared to be that recent advances 
would bring out some country wheat, 
especially the better protein kinds 
Arrivals last week totaled 1,199 cars 
compared with 409 a year ago 


was 


Ordinary wheat was quoted 
changed at 3%@4¢ over the 
March option, with 11.50% protein at 
5@7¢ over and 12% protein at 6'%@ 
13¢ over. On higher protein, the range 
was trimmed l¢ at the top, 12.50% 
being quoted at 9@17¢ over, 13% at 
11@ 21¢ over, 13.50% at 12@23¢ over 
and 14% at 15@25¢ over 

The 


un- 
basic 


approximate range of cash 
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Current 
Flour 
Production 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production 


in principal manufacturing areas by 


mills reporting currently to The North 


western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 


m 5 


Northwest 


of total U.S. output 


total U.S 


tota 


Estimated 


Accumulated 


productior 
this month 


*Revised. tEstimated 


Percentage of 


Mar. |-8 
19s? 


0s 
a? 


NORTHWEST 
M'nneapolis 


5-day week 


M 


day week 
apacity 
494 500 
474 50¢ 
456,900 
430,500 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


5-day week 
ap ty 
221,750 
214,250 
281,750 
287,50 
erage 


rage 


Previous 


» the U.S. expressed in percentages 


ar. 1-8 
1959 
760,320 
387,562 
#538193 
$93,132 


37 


4,669,633 
4,669 633 


Mar 
week 


nnesota 


m r 
North De 


akota 


Flour 

output 
509 610 
504 564 
448 225 
454,937 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week 
apacity 
020,700 
020,700 


Flour 
output 

34.916 

07,133 


spacity operated 


Mar. 3-10 


Mar. 2-9 


Mar. 3-10 §-12, 
1957 1956 
768 669,079 653,930 

333 353,948 1,276,368 

598 546,876 $30,715 

$56 544,985 $22,137 

290,001 291,766 


Mar 


394 889 3,274,916 
75 75 


Crop year flour production 
——igly | te 
March 8 March 9, 
1957 1959 1958 
99 26,086,884 25,712,728 
02 50,815,288 47,227,407 
115 19,670,309 19,939.57) 
%% ! 20,660 049 19,823,739 
82 0 15,491,985 11,300,846 


sis 124,004 29! 


1,067,221 105 
1,063,377 103 
98 
94 


BUFFALO 
5-day week 
capacity 
493 500 
493,500 
487,500 
Tw years ago 475.000 


Flour % ac 
output tivity 
*538,193 109 
$37,914 109 
598 923 123 
546 876 15 
average 109 
Ten-year average 103 

Est mated 


March 1-8 
Previous week 
Year ago 


Five-year 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, 
eastern Missouri 
Fiour % ac- 
output tivity 
593,132 92 
643,750 *579,122 90 
592,250 556 662 94 
0,250 544,985 % 
65 
82 


Ilinois 
Kentucky 
Georgia and 
5-day week 

capacity 


643,750 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour % ac 
apacity output tivity 
466 500 437,82! 94 
466.500 *422,600 91 
323,000 324,756 10! 
215,000 170,817 79 
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hard 
March 9 at 
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mon points. A premium of 2'2¢ 
wheat of 


13% 
of 14% pro 
} xport ck 

basis 
d Gulf for 


the Pacific 
ip last week 

prices on 
about a cent 


Car- 


goes of white wheat and 2 cargoes 
of hard red winters for April ship- 
ment. Japan bought 2 cargoes of 
white wheat for May shipment and 
Pakistan a cargo of white wheat for 
immediate loading, a ship being avail- 
able. In addition, Korea took one lot 
of white wheat for April shipment, 

Despite these sales, there was only 
a limited demand for the small 
amount of wheat offered out of the 
country Milling demand was con- 
fined to hard wheat types. Exporters 
were paying $2.04, while sales were 
reported at $2.04% f.o.b. ship. Crop 
conditions were unchanged 

LATE LAKE OPENING 

WINNIPEG Present indications 
are for one of the latest openings of 
lake shipping in many seasons, re- 
ports James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., 
the Winnipeg grain merchandising 
firm 
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Retirement. Retiring Sept. 1 as general manager of the soy division 
and director of procurement fcr the feed division of the Pillsbury Co. will 
be Clark Yager. Succeeding him will be Robert E. Alexander, director of the 
business analysis department, who will begin working with Mr. Yager im- 
mediately. Mr. Yager came to Pillsbury in 1951 when the firm acquired the 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky. Mr. Yager plans to return to Louisville, 
his former home, when he retires. Mr. Alexander joined Pillsbury in 1950 as 
a food buyer trainee and has been in his present post since 1954. James W. 
Taylor, former assistant director of the business analysis department, has 


been promoted to director 


Exchange Officer. ected president of the Portland Grain Ex- 
change for the 1959-60 term was Darryl Woodland, General Mills, Inc. He 
succeeds Tom Kerr, Kerr Grain Corp. Assisting him as vice president is Mur- 
ray Lessing, Louis Dreyfus Corp. Dick Cook, Dick Cook Co., will serve as 
treasurer and Lew Fowler, grain exchange manager, was reelected secretary. 
Board members are Bob Enloe, Continental Grain Co.; Roy Davis, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co.; William Barnes, Centennial Mills; Henry Schmitt, Ter- 
minal Flour Mills Co.; Wayne Daggett, North Pacific Grain Growers, and 
Lloyd Nelson, Cargill, Inc 


New Son Arrives, The birth of a Mathew Richardson, 
March 3 has been announced by Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Sumpter, Jr., Wichita. 

Michael, 6; and Marjorie Anne, 2 
Sumpter is sales manager of 


Mills Co., 


son, 


Mary Louise, 5, 
Consolidated Flour 


Their other children are 
years old Mr 


Wichita 


Late Vacation. Spending a late winter vacation in Spain are Mr. 
and Mrs. Homer Jennings. Mr. Jennings is president of the Jennings Grain 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. Two other Hutchinson grain traders, J. V. Fleming, 
and Charles Summers, manager of the 


manager of the Gano Grain Corp., 


Security Elevator Co., are in Arizona to escape the late winter cold 

Golden Wedding. Celebrating their golden wedding anniversary 
March 7 were Mr. and Mrs. Tom 8S. Ables. Mr. Ables retired in 1952 as 
superintendent of the Southwest division for International Milling Co. Prior 
to that he Salina, Kansas. Mr. Ables continues 
to be active, doing consulting work from time to time. He and his wife live 


was with Shellabarger’s at 


in Overland Park, Kansas, a Kansas City suburb 


A 
5 


“ 


~~ 


ATTEND PFIZER FILM PREMIERE—“Dynamic Careers Through Agricul- 
ture,” a 28-minute color feature film portraying modern agriculture as the 
nation’s number one industry in which farming is only a segment, was pre- 
miered in Minneapolis recently by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., agricultural divi- 
sion. Educators, members of the agricultural press, radio and television and 
industry representatives attended the showing. Among those attending were 
Dr. Harold Macy (left), dean of the Institute of Agriculture at the University 
of Minnesota; Hugh O. Dermody (center), assistant general manager of 
Pfizer’s agricultural division, Terre Haute, Ind., and Dr. A. A. Dowell, assist- 
ant dean of the College of Agriculture, Forestry & Home Economics at the 
University of Minnesota. The movie was made specifically to show high school 
students the great variety of careers available to young men and women in 
agriculture. The film is available to any community group or television station 
in black-and-white, or color. 


Frank C. Daniels, 
CSS Sales Manager, 


Dies Unexpectedly 


WASHINGTON—F rank C. Dan- 
iels, general sales manager of the 
Commodity Stabilization Service, died 
unexpectedly March 2 as he prepared 
to leave for his office. He was well 
known throughout the grain and feed 
trade. 

Mr. Daniels was appointed general 
sales manager of CSS, vice president 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. and 
special advisor to the CCC board of 
directors in 1955 by Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture. His pri- 
mary responsibility was to expand 
and strengthen the sales efforts in 
moving CCC stocks. 

Mr. Daniels had many years of ex- 
perience in the field of merchandising 
agricultural commodities. Before his 
appointment he had been serving as a 
consultant to the CSS administrator 
in the development of special pro- 
grams to sell CCC commodities 

Before entering government ser- 
vice, Mr. Daniels was secretary and 
general manager of Cooperative Feed 
Inc., Binghamton, N.Y., a 
post he resigned late in 1953 after 
having been with the organization 
since 1936. Prior to that he spent sev- 
eral years in the sales departments of 
agricultural product manufacturers, 
including a period as assistant sales 
manager for one of the largest feed 
manufacturing companies in the east- 
ern part of the country. 

Mr. Daniels also had served as a 
director and chairman of the feed 
rules committee of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. 


Dealers, 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE——— 


Grant W. Pearcy 
Takes Pillsbury Flour 
Quality Control Post 


MINNEAPOLIS—Grant W. Pearcy 
has been named to the newly-created 
position of flour quality control meth- 
ods manager in the Pillsbury Co.'s 
Minneapolis headquarters. Mr. Pearcy 
assumes his new position following 
five years of service in the Minneapo- 
lis research and development labora- 
tory as senior chemist in the formula- 
tion area. He had 12 years’ experi- 
ence in milling industry quality con- 
trol prior to joining Pillsbury in 1954 


—GREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE — 


W. Raymond Potts, 
Abilene Flour Mills 


Sales Executive, Dies 


MEMPHIS, TENN W. Raymond 
Potts, 67, southern sales manager for 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
died here March 6. Mr. Potts had 
been seriously ill about three weeks 
Mr. Potts was born at Booneville, 
Miss., and had lived in Memphis 42 
years. He was a member of the Ten- 
nessee Club and Chickasaw Country 
Club. He had been with the Abilene 
Flour Mills Co, 21 years. Survivors 
include his wife, Mrs. Kathleen Pat- 
rick Potts; two brothers, Richard 
Potts of Booneville and Cullen Potts 
of Memphis, and a sister, Miss Virgie 
Potts of Chicago 

BREA a 
PRICE INDEX DECLINES 

WINNIPEG — Canada's 
price index declined 3% from 126.1 
to 125.7 from Jan. 1 to Feb. 1 this 
year. The decrease resulted almost 
entirely from a drop of nearly 1% 
in the foods index. The other four 
group indexes recorded little or no 
movement. 
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J. A. Bolton 


J. A. Bolton Named 
Rust Prevention 


Board Member 


MINNEAPOLIS—J. A. Bolton has 
been elected to the board of directors 
of the Rust Prevention Assn., Don A 
General Mills, Inc., the as- 
chairman, has an- 


Stevens, 
sociation’s board 
nounced. 

Mr. Bolton's long experience in the 
grain business fits him well to repre- 
sent the grain trade's interest in as- 
sociation programs, Mr. Stevens said 
President of the Atwood-Larson Co 
since 1945, Mr. Bolton served as presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change in 1949-50 and has been a di- 
rector of Allied Mills, Inc., for a 
number of years. 

The association, organized in 1922 
by representatives of industry, now 
promotes and fosters research activi- 
ties on all northern grown crops. It 
is financed by industries which han- 
dle and process agricultural crops, 
businesses who supply the farm mar- 
ket with goods and services, and in- 
dividual farmers. 

Currently more than 8,000 wheat, 
oat and barley breeding lines from 
Upper Midwest and Canadian experi- 
ment stations are being increased in 
Mexico to speed development of im- 
proved cereal crop varieties 

Other members of the board in- 
clude: Totton P. Heffelfinger, Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., vice chairman; 
Clarke Bassett, First National Bank, 
treasurer; C. R. Carlson, Jr., Deere 
& Webber Co.; Thomas C. Croll, 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal! Assn.; 
Maurice L. Ryan, National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; G. Allan Mac- 
Namara, Soo Line Railroad, and Wil- 
liam McG. Rait, Pioneer Grain Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg. Donald G. Fletcher 
is executive secretary and Eugene B 
Hayden is associate secretary. 


BREAC 


Retired Grain Man Dies 


PORTLAND—Frank Ford, 76, re- 
tired grain man, passed away at his 
home here recently. Mr. Ford had 
worked for Balfour, Guthrie & Co. in 
his youth. Later he became associated 
with the Ryer Grain Co., and later 
was chief of the commodity loan divi- 
sion of the Commodity Credit Corp 
He retired 13 years ago because of ill 
health. Survivors include his widow 
and three daughters. 


S THE STAFF F re 
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Chase makes bags of all kinds — multiwall paper, 
textile, Saxolin open-mesh, Polytex film, laminated, 
waterproof ... consumer-size bags and larger. 


Bag Plants and Sales Offices Coast to Coast 
—a nation wide staff of bag specialists 


Our 111th Year 


Consistency wins 
in the 
bag business, too! 


No horseshoe player can pile up points merely by 


swinging his arms. It’s pitching ringers consistently 


that makes him an expert. 


In the bag business, too, good delivery and smooth 
follow through—without lost motion—are sure proof 


of experience and know-how. 


Dealing with Chase can be like hanging a horse- 
shoe over the door, for it brings both good bags and 
good will that naturally follow when so many do 


so much to create them. 


CHASE 


BAG COMPANY 


155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Trends in Retail Baking 
Covered by ARBA President 


By Paul M. Baker 


As a fellow “engineer,” 
I am proud of the record of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers and of the outstanding people 
who have guided its destiny over the 
vears. I believe you will agree that 
the society has been blessed with an 
exceptionally fine and able man as 
executive secretary in Victor E. 
Marx, a person whom we all love and 


CHICAGO 


admire 

Also, I am happy to tell you that 
your president, Andreas F Reising, 
has been a member of our Associated 
Retail Bakers of America for many 
years, and we are especially proud 
of the accomplishments during his 
term of office 

ARBA which I 
up of bakers in the retail branch of 
our industry—bakers who sell their 
products through their own stores di- 
the consumer. Most of our 
members single unit operators 
who bake and sell at the same loca- 
tion, but we also have many members 
who have branch the dis- 
tribution of their products. Some of 
these companies have a large number 
of outlets and are commonly known 
as multiple-unit bakers, but they still 
make a retail line of goods and con- 
sider themselves retail bakers. Our 
association not only serves its mem- 
bers in every one of the 49 states, but 
also acts in behalf of the entire re- 
tail branch of the industry. In Wash- 
ington, where today so many of our 
are created and solutions 
attempted, ARBA maintains a well 
qualified legal counsel, William Quin- 
lan, who contacts the various branches 
of the government when necessary in 
behalf of indus- 
try 

In addition to serving the retail 
baker in Washington, ARBA also acts 
as his spokesman with the allied in- 
dustries and marshalls their supports 


represent is made 


rectly to 
are 


stores for 


problems 


our segment of the 


in many worthwhile projects. One of 
the most effective of these is National 
Retail Bakers Week which helps focus 
the eyes of all America on the role 
being played by the retail baker in 
the community he serves. This pro- 
gram is designed to help all retail 
bakers whether or not they are mem- 
bers of our organization. The basic 
material (formulas, promotion plans 
and point of sale material) is mailed 
to every retail baker in the country. 
This undertaking not only promotes 
our type of bakery but all branches 
of the industry because it draws the 
public’s attention to bakery products 
and reminds them of the merits of 
bakery foods. 

There are many other services 
which ARBA performs for its mem- 
bers that I shall not enumerate now, 
but I want to say that the principal 
object of our association is to strive 
for the success of its individual mem- 
and the retail baking industry 
whole. 


bers 
as a 
Differences in Operation 

In speaking to bakery engineers, I 
realize that most of you are con- 
cerned with large scale operation, 
while the organization I represent is 
made up of small bakeries, many of 
which employ less than 10 people per 
establishment. While most of you 
have a limited variety of products, 
our peopie must turn out a complete 
line of goods from doughnuts to fancy 
cakes—averaging about 150 different 
items daily, and in some shops as 
many as 250 varieties each week. The 
majority of your bakeries are highly 
mechanized, while the typical retail 
bakery has very little machinery, al- 
though the more progressive ones are 
using every labor saving device that 
is adaptable to small scale production. 
While the companies you represent 
distribute their products over a wide 
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area, our people mainly serve only 
the community in which they are lo- 
cated, even though many retail bak- 
ers do maintain a limited number of 
branch stores. 

With these basic differences in 
mind, there are many problems we 
have in common, and all of us know 
that what affects the industry affects 
each of us. The outlook for the baking 
industry is quite different than it was 
a mere 10 years ago. Depending on a 
number of factors, the years ahead 
may be bright for some of us and 
gloomy for others. Personally, I be- 
lieve that a crisis exists in the baking 
industry today that is affecting all 
bakers, large and small. Theoretical!- 
ly, the prospects should be good for 
every baker. Population has increased 
and is increasing more by leaps and 
bounds; the per capita income is very 
high, more women are working, and 
all classes of people are eating better 
foods. Naturally, from this we would 
expect conditions to be favorable for 
all of us. However, there are other 
factors that are affecting our in- 
dividual pictures. Not all of us are 
enjoying the good business and pros- 
perity that one would expect from 
these favorable indications. 

Population shifts are causing 
changes in business in some areas. 
The bakeries located in the areas 
where the shift is “out” are definitely 
having their market reduced. Those 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Paul M. Baker, 
Jenny Lee Bake Shops, McKees 
Rocks, Pa., president of the Associ- 
ated Retail Bakers of America, de- 
livered the accompanying address be- 
fore the 35th annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers in Chicago. 





where the shift is ‘in’ are in a favor- 
able position to gain. These shifts 
may be from older sections of our 
cities to the suburbs; or there may be 
downward trends in some large areas, 
or even states, and upward trends in 
other areas and states. 

The economic picture is spotty. 
Even though the recovery from last 
year’s recession has been considered 
about 80% complete, in comparison 
with the previous high of late 1956, 
employment has regained only about 
25% of the decline experienced as a 
result of this recession. Seven per 
cent of the labor force is unemployed 
across the nation, but in some areas 
the percentage is much higher. Pitts- 
burgh, for instance, last week 11.4% 
of the work force was idle, and in 
Uniontown and the Connellsville area 
nearby, 23.7% of the workers were 
idle. Most industrial manufacturing 
areas are experiencing high unem- 
ployment rates. Unemployment hurts 
the consumption of bakery products 
of all bakeries in the affected area, 
even though the income of those still 
working is very high. 

These observations are temporary 
conditions, we hope, and will adjust 
themselves in time. But there are 
three other important changes that 
have taken place during the last 10 
years that will continue to affect all 
of us in the baking and allied fields 
for many years to come, and which 
may never fully adjust themselves in 
this ever-changing food _ industry. 
These three influences are: (1) The 
change in shopping habits of the 
American consumer; (2) the change 
in eating habits and food preparation 
methods of our people, and (3) the 
phenomenal growth of our competi- 
tion achieved by promoting and tak- 
ing advantage of trends of the pre- 
vious two changes in the food picture. 

Bakeries that have been able to 
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adjust their operation to some extent 
to take advantage of the changes in 
shopping habits and the changes in 
eating habits are in a good position 
for continued future growth. Those 
that have not considered this feasible 
will find the years ahead more diffi- 
cult as their market continues to 
shrink, because it is not likely that 
the old shopping and eating customs 
will return. 
A Closer Look 

Let us look at these three changes 
a little closer. First, changes in the 
shopping habits of the American con- 
sumer. The trend to supermarket 
shopping has gained so much in 
strength in the last 10 years that the 
pattern has been set. It is now the 
custom of the majority of the Ameri- 
can consumers. Shopping by auto- 
mobile and family shopping have also 
become well established. This has 
made adequate parking space a 
“must” for the success of every re- 
tail store—food or otherwise. Fur- 
ther, it has added impetus to the 
growth of more and larger shopping 
centers. While many of our leading 
chains formerly felt they could pros- 
per with large individual stores and 
large parking lots, the current policy 
for practically all of them 
cate in shopping centers 
possible 


is to lo- 


wherever 


Shopping centers with parking 
space for 1,000 cars or more are be- 
coming more and more common 
These are drawing business away 
from established business districts and 
old established stores. This trend has 
reduced the market for many of our 
wholesale and retail bakeries and has 
given greater opportunity to certain 
types of our competition to sell the 
public. The only way for retail bakers 
to gain from this trend is to locate 
in the shopping centers. Those who 
have already done so have been re- 
markably successful. They are among 
the specialty shops that help make 
the idea of shopping centers so ap- 
pealing 

Also successful has been the estab- 
lishment of retail bakery depart- 
ments in large supermarkets, al- 
though I personally am not advoca- 
ting that any baker give up his own 
identity for the sake of this type of 
business. Some supermarkets are op- 
erating their own ‘“on-the-premise” 
bakeries and, though they are few in 
number, if they prove to be financial 
ly successful, another threat to all 
established bakers is in the making 
The only way that a wholesale baker 
can capitalize on this trend toward 
shopping centers and supermarkets 
is to produce items that can be sold 


Paul M. Baker 
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to supermarkets. This usually means 
some specialty item or heavily ad- 
vertised brands that enjoy consumer 
demand. 

Changes in the eating habits and 
food preparation methods affect all 
bakeries regardless of size or type 
The bakery business grew and pros- 
pered in the last 75 years because 
“baker's” bread and other commercial 
bakers’ products were the original 
convenience foods, as much an inno- 
vation at one time as some of present 
day foods are today. Over the years 
more and more housewives were con- 
vinced that it was smart to let the 
baker do their baking 

last 10 years, however, the 


In the } 
trend has reversed. Today, many mod- 
are doing their own 


ern housewives 
baking of pies, cakes, cookies, and 
even breads, with the aid of better 
kitchen appliances and faster methods 
of preparation. Many of today’s house- 
wives, although interested in con 
venience, still want to be creative and 
make a favorable impression on the 
rest of the family. Another change in 
eating habits in the baker's favor 
Frozen bakery products, both baked 
and unbaked, are being 
cepted and are being stored in the 
home freezer to use when needed 
There are few lunches being car- 
ried to work or school these days—at 
one time this was an excellent source 
of business for the baker. In-plant 
feeding, school cafeterias, and the 
growth of restaurants close to pl ces 
of employment have practically elim 
inated the need for the lunch box 
More families eating out part 
of the time, and more and more res- 
taurants are producing their own 
baked 


better ac- 


are 


foods 

Greater Variety 
Variety in the family menu is much 
than it has ever been, and 
bakery foods have suffered some due 
to this. New foods of all 
have come on the market. A 
can eat only so much and, as a result, 
the older, better-known like 
bakery products are being replaced 
part of the time by the newer, more 
heavily advertised 

Our competition has gained a hold 
on the market that has cut into our 
business. Changes in the shopping and 
eating habits of our population have 
riven impetus to our 
Some of this competition 


greater 


vanieties 
person 


foods 


foods 


competition! 
was in its 


infancy 10 years ago; some of it has 
been with us for a generation or more 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
the greatest competition of the va 
baker, wholesale 
or retail, is home baking 
excellent quality and wide variety o 
prepared mixes available today, their 
beautiful packages, attractive dis 
and the amount of 
spent on promoting them, they are 
one of the most factors that 
concerns the bakery business. Take a 
walk through a modern supermarket 
and see for yourself. A few weeks ago 
I visited a large chain store during 
its grand opening. Even though this 
company featured its own bakery 
products and a few items from inde- 
pendent bakeries lineal feet of 
shelf space was devoted to dry pack- 
age mixes alone than to all fresh 
bakery products combined. It is 
imazing how this line has developed 
just page through Better Homes and 
and other women’s maga- 
and glance at the Thursday 
section of your newspaper, i 
you have not already done so. This is 
tough competition because the prod- 
very 


home service 
With the 


f 
i 


riety 


plays, money 


serious 


more 


Gardens 
ines 


food 


ucts made are served while 
fresh, and the pride of 
plishment any 
overlooked. Almost as 


direct competition of the 


seil accom- 


causes defects to be 
serious as the 


revival in 
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home baking are the hundreds of 
new, tempting foods so attractively 
displayed in our self-service super- 
markets. The breakfast cereals, in- 
stant puddings and ice cream are the 
main classifications of these items 

which 


considet 


Then there are the items 
established bakeries 
competition, but which really are only 


companies in the 


most 
examples of alert 
baking field that have adapted all or 
part of their operation toward taking 
advantage of the change in shopping 
and eating habits. Among these 
the fine quality specialized products 
of a few bakery firms that distribute 
their goods frozen to many areas of 
the country. These products are 
above average in quality and price 
and they are selling well in super 
markets. Another example is that of 
frozen unbaked products; these are 
having better consumer acceptance 
each year. Only a few of the com 
panies producing this merchandise 
were bakers at the time of their ad 
vent into this field (although 
consolation for those who are indus 
try minded is the fact that the 
products in this line are 
duced by people who were 
first and frozen foods 
second). Partially baked 
also gaining in popularity 
who have specialized in items 
are giving competition to those who 
were unwilling or unable to adopt 
these products into their line 

These trends in food distribution 
and consumption need not prompt us 
to regard our situation in a pessimis- 
tic manner, even though our company 
happens to be adversely situated in 
light of present developments. If time 
permitted, I could cite a dozen exam- 
ples of bakeries that are makings 
in spite of all these odds. There are 
many ways in which one can 
come the handicap which his particu- 
lar company may be encountering. 
The two most important of these are 
(1) Study the market to be sure that 
we are giving the people what they 


are 


one 


best 

pro- 
bakers 
manufacturers 
are 


being 


foods 
and bakers 
these 


ood 


over- 
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want, and (2) to test our products to 
be sure that the quality is maximum 


Best Ingredients 

It takes the highest quality ingre 
dients to make the highest quality 
products. Check your quality—bakers 
with outstanding products are doing 
a good business all over the country 
It is more important than ever that 
we be quality minded 

People judge all baked foods by the 
taste of the bakery products they buy 
from you and me. If they are dis 
appointed, it hurts the industry. If 
they are pleased it helps the industry 
People must like baked foods in gen 
eral before they can like 
mine in particular 

All of you have a certain influence 
on those under you and around you 
in your daily work. Convince them of 
the good business sense of a maxi 
mum product. Yes, you're 
bakery engineers—you are looking fot 
better, more efficient and quicker 
ways to process your products. These 
things are fine and 
But in all of them, remember not to 
sacrifice the taste and flavor of the 
final product because it is the 
that tells.” If everything else is right 
and the wrong, the product 
just is not maximum quality 


yours ol 


quality 


very necessary 


taste 


taste 1s 


All of us are a part of a wonderful 
industry. Let us help it prosper and 
grow by working together for the 
common good and keeping the needs 
and wants of the customer in 
at all times 


mind 


Lawrence J. Vocke, 


Mill Owner, Dies 


NAPOLEON, OHIO—I 
Vocke owner of the J H 
Son mill 


iwrence J 
Vocke & 
here, died re 


Mich ’ 


and elevator 
cently in an Ann Arbor 
pital. Mr. Vocke was 69 years old 
He is survived by his wife, Mary 
sons, W Napoleon and John 
of Toledo 


hos 


two 
liam of 
and 


two sisters 
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UNDERGROUND GRAIN SILO 

ROSARIO, ARGENTINA—A huge 
underground silo has officially opened 
Covering about 43 acres, the 
new took and a half 
years to complete and cost $1 million. 
It was built by the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Works for the National Grain & 
Elevator Board 
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Use of Air Separated Flour 
Outlined at ASBE Meeting 


By Henry J. McGuire 


CHICAGO--I have been working 
with air separated flour for two years 
and using it exclusively for one year. 
As a plant superintendent, it is suffi- 
cient for me to consider the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of air sepa- 
rated flour strictly from the produc- 
tion standpoint 

It is not for me to be concerned 
with the techniques and new con- 
cepts of the milling industry; even if 
I understood the principles of air 
separation and could pass an opinion 
about them, I would, as a baker, still 
be far more concerned with the prod- 
uct than with the method. It is the 
function of management to exercise 
both prudence and far-sighted wisdom 
in balancing new concepts against 
tried and proven methods. As a plant 
superintendent it is my function to 
concern myself with each day's pro- 
duction as that day comes, to use ex- 
isting facilities, equipment and ma- 
terials to make good quality, uniform 
bread. I am mentioning this to as- 
sure you that I am going to make a 
report that deals exclusively with my 
personal experience with air sepa- 
rated flour in producing bread and 
rolls. It is a report that I shall make 
as a baker, offering it to other bak- 
ers who may be interested in my re- 
sults with this type flour, used with- 
out interruption for a one-year period. 

At this point, let me state that our 


experience with this type of flour has 
been generally good. Our particular 
market demands a loaf of good vol- 
ume, heavy body in the slice, white 
crumb color, close grain, smooth tex- 
ture and extreme softness. To provide 
these characteristics, flour must con- 
tain gluten of good quality and 
strength, yet produce doughs having 
superior extensibility. We subject 
doughs to a considerable mechanical 
development and require good re- 
covery on the floor. 

(At this point in the presentation, 
four slides were shown to illustrate 
a typical dough being dumped after 
mixing, the dough relaxing in the 
trough five minutes after discharge 
from the mixer, the same dough after 
30 min. floor time, and showing the 
sheeting characteristics of the doughs 
after leaving the head rollers.) 

Setting the Sponges 

We have found that there is a 
noticeable difference in using air 
separated flour in setting the sponges 
If the same amount of sponge water 
is given air separated flour as con- 
ventional flours that we have used, 
say about 56% absorption, then the 
sponges will be exceptionally stiff 
With this type flour, we are using 
62% absorption in sponges, an _ in- 
crease of 6%. Our over-all absorption 


does not reflect exactly the same 
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picture; we are now getting 66.1% to- 
tal absorption compared with an av- 
erage of 62.6% with the conventional 
flours that we used about 18 months 
ago. This shows that we are obtaining 
an increase of 3.5% in absorption 
with air separated flour. 

This, of course, reflects in the char- 
acteristics and keeping quality of our 
bread. I might say at this point that 
it is common practice in our bakery 
to exercise restraint in the use of 
water. We try to use enough water, 
but never try to obtain additional ab- 
sorption in our doughs. I am sure that 
I could increase the water absorption 
of these doughs if I wished to do so, 
and still have good make-up perform- 
ance. But this, of course, would be 
equally true if I were using conven- 
tional flour. 

When we speak of tolerance in 
flours, we are dealing with intangi- 
bles. If conditions are ideal in a bak- 
ery, and schedules are maintained as 
they should be, there is small need for 
extra flour tolerance. It is when the 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. McGuire is 
plant superintendent for Derst Bak- 
ing Co., Savannah, Ga. His paper on 
bakery use of air separated flour was 
delivered before the 35th annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. Because Mr. Mc- 
Guire was ill, his paper was presented 
for him by E. J. Derst, Jr., a member 
of the Derst firm. 





unexpected and unforeseen situations 
develop, as they will eventually in 
most bakeries it seems, that such 
values are appreciated. But to meas- 
ure the tolerance factors, or to refer 
to them specifically, is almost impos- 
sible. 

During the one year that we have 
stayed on air separated flour exclu- 
sively, we have experienced numerous 
situations in which flour tolerance has 
been needed. I must say that I have 
never tested some of the claims made 
by some bakers about sponges held 
as long as 8 hours, due to plant 
breakdown, which still made very 
good quality bread. We have never 
experienced such breakdowns in our 
plant. We have experienced human 
error in the handling of time and 
temperatures 
into some 


too close 


On one occasion we got 
flour that had been stored 
to a steam pipe and produced sponges 
that started at 90° F. and built up 
well over 100° F. I can say that flour 
tolerance that day certainly was de- 
monstrated beyond any doubt. The 
bread was completely satisfactory 
We have had extra tolerance when- 
ever needed with air separated flour 

(At this point the audience viewed 
three more slides, depicting experi- 
ments with floor time. The slides 
showed a slice taken from a batch 
having only 15 min. floor time, an- 
other showing the conventional 30 
min. floor time, and a slide with a 
batch on which the floor time was ex- 
tended to 45 min. Viewers were as- 
sured that there was no noticeable 
difference between the loaves.) 

Although this may not come under 
the heading of tolerance, in the strict 
use of the word, I must report one ad- 
vantage that I find in air separated 
flour. In the summer, when crop 
changes have a way of affecting the 
baker's peace of mind, I have experi- 
enced no such problems the past year 
Air separated flour brought no need 
for me to change my formula or my 
fermentation. We have very good 
temperature controls in our bakery, 
and these helped, but so did the type 
of flour. 
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PNEUMATIC BARGE UNLOADING 
of grain at Portland’s Terminal Flour 
facilities of Cargill, Inc., has been 
augmented by this high-speed “suck- 
ing” unit which boosts unloading ca- 
pacity to 14,000 bu. an hour—three 
times previous rate. Most grain 
stored in the elevator is intended for 
overseas shipment. 


Cargill Increases 
Handling Speeds 
At Export Elevator 


PORTLAND—Grain loading 
city has been doubled and barge un 
loading capacity tripled by modern- 
ization completed recently at Car- 
gill, Ine.’s 8-million-bushel Terminal 
Four export grain elevator here. Ad 
ditions to the terminal will mean 
“faster movement of country grains 
into export and faster turn-around 
time for ocean vessels taking cargo,” 
said Floyd S. Roberts, Sr., regional 
manager. 

Harry N. Starr, Jr., regional 
perintendent, listed the new grain 
handling improvements as: A_ ship 
ping gallery to allow loading of 
ocean-going vessels at rates up to 
50,000 bu. an hour. The 440 ft. in- 
stallation, built 75 ft. above the dock, 
can feed six hatches simultaneously 
A pneumatic barge unloading system 
to discharge up to 14,000 bu. grain 
an hour via two “sucking” units 


capa- 


Su- 


Terminal Four facilities already in 
clude modern equipment for unload 
ing grain shipments that arrive by 
rail and truck. A car tipper for un- 
loading freight cars and a hydraulic 
dumper system for trucks have been 
in operation for several years 

Mr. Starr also reported completion 
of a new millwright shop adjoining 
the elevator and installation through 
out of a complete new dustproof elec 
trical system. 

Cargill handles 
land terminal wheat, 
other grains grown in Washington 
Oregon, Idaho and Montana, with a 
large portion of the grain going to 
the Orient. 


through the Port- 
barley, and 
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Starch Convention 


Slated in Germany 


DETMOLD, WEST GERMANY 
The Association of Cereal Research 
will hold its 1959 starch convention 
at Detmold April 21-23. Reports will 
deal with research and testing meth- 
ods, starch manufacture and technic, 
starch fractions and derivatives and 
the use of starch and starch deriva- 
tives. Among those appearing on the 
program will be Prof. R. M. Sandstedt 
of the department of biochemistry 
and nutrition, University of Nebras- 
ka, Lincoln 
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ASBE Report No. 3 


ABA Chairman Tells Engineers 
Of Problems They Must Face 


By William M. Clemens 





CHICAGO—I suppose every bakery 
operator feels pretty much the same 
at the end of each year. We look 
forward with a feeling of relief that 
at last another year has gone by and 
its problems are at an end. We al- 
ways face the new year with hope 
that such problems will not again 
present themselves. 

But here we are with a goodly por- 
tion of 1959 ended and each day, each 
week, we have been faced with new 
problems or new angles on old ones 
This is not at all unique to our indus- 
try. Every businessman faces the 
same situation. If we lick one worri- 
some item, others come up and sit on 
our desks. 

No man operating a business faces 
his challenges alone. Every employee 
must work with the owner and the 
manager to insure that the business 
moves ahead and the company con- 
tinues to produce high quality prod- 
ucts at the least possible cost of pro- 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Clemens, 
Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa, 
is chairman of the board of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn. His address was 
presented before the 35th annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers held in Chicago. 





more 
the 
and 


duction. No businessman relies 
heavily on any department than 
baker relies on his personnel, 
particularly on the bakery engineers 
mean the 


business 


“Management” does not 
one man at the top of a 
Management consists of every depart 
ment head, and in the case of the 
baker, management definitely means 
the quality control director, the pro- 
duction supervisor, as well as othe 
department heads 

To the baker, therefore, 
ment is very much a team. Teamwork 
means more than each member pull 
assigned load. It 
cooperative 


manage 


ing his means a 
coordinated effort in 
which each member does not only his 
own work but the others 
in theirs. You do very far if 
each member of a pulls in a 
separate direction 

The bakery engineer has a 
interest in what goes on in other de 


also assists 
not 
team 


get 


direct 


partments 
Maximum Effort 

If the sales force is not developing 
maximum effort, work of the produc 
tion line in maintaining quality and 
top efficiency will not receive maxi- 
mum benefit. If the advertising de- 
partment fails to get its message 
across forcibly and effectively, neithe: 
the sales nor production departments 
will see best results from their efforts 

And conversely, the top effect of 
the sales, advertising, and other 
partments will not bring maximum re- 
sults unless they can rely 100° on 
having the best possible products, ef- 
ficiently produced, to keep the con- 
sumer satisfied 

I think that sometimes we 
sight of the dominant role of the 
consumer in the final decision of what 
we make, how we make it and how 
we distribute it. That becom- 
ing even more important to every one 
of us than it has been in the past 
The consumer and her likes and dis 


lose 


role is 
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likes will be the most important fac- 
tor in the determination of whether 
we are in business 5 or 10 years from 
now. 


I cannot emphasize too strongly, 
therefore, the great importance of 
the engineer's first responsibility, 
which is guarding every step to see 
to it that his products measure up to 
the highest standards in quality and 
in efficiency of production. I suppose 
no two words have been built on 
more frequently in your meetings 
over the years than those two, quality 
and efficiency. There are good reasons 
why they should be. There is nothing 
more important to the baking indus- 
try, and to your job and mine. If you 
lean over the shoulders of people who 
are peering into crystal balls trying 


to forecast the future, you will see 
why in the years ahead those two 
words must have even greater em 
phasis 

Let us look at some figures, for 
which set forth 
expect in the way of a market 
in the near future. Take the 
mere matter of population. Today our 
population is figured at 175 million 
Next year, when they take the cen- 
sus, that figure probably will be very 
near to 180 million, and by 1970 you 
can expect the boundaries of the con- 
tinental U.S. to hold 200 million citi- 
zens. It is not only the total numbe1 
we must consider in our team. The 
actual makeup of that population will 
be most significant in the determina- 
tion of what we make, how much we 
produce, and how we get it to the 
consumer 


example what we 
may 


very 


About 34% of our population today 
is under 18 years of age, but 10 years 
from now that percentage will be 38 
Today we have 15 million people over 
65 years of age, and 10 years from 
now there will be 20 million of such 
elder citizens. So we must look for- 

when we will have 


ward to a 
mcre young and more old 


time 
people 
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people. That merely means that 
people between the ages of 20 and 60 
are going to have to produce more 
goods, more food, more clothing, more 
of everything 

You all remember how the popula- 
tion started expanding rapidly in the 
late 1940's as births increased. Those 
babies of the 1940's will be husband 
and wife teams of the 1960's. The in- 
crease in new families will be pro- 
nounced. In turn, these new families 
will mean another steep gain in new 
babies 


Need for Planning 
Therefore, we are presented at this 
time with a need for management 
planning, planning by a team. It is 
not just a matter of facilities. There 
are limitations to plant growth, and 
before any bakery is enlarged we 
must be sure that we are meeting 
maximum output under present con- 
ditions. And there is more to future 
planning than mere development of 
greater production effort. There must 

be development of personnel 
Here is a most important 
bility of the engineer in management 
Every hour of the working day you 
are in close contact with the person- 


responsi- 
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nel of your organizations. You see 
them at work, learn their capabili- 
ties, their faults, even their personal 
problems. The future directors of 
your bakery’s operations may well be 
the people now working under your 
supervision. You can do much to in- 
doctrinate them with a knowledge of 
their immediate responsibilities. But 
they, too, must know of what lies 
ahead and how they must be a part 
of the planning for the future. 

Much of the responsibility of in- 
stilling in each employee a sense of 
pride in his work, a knowledge of his 
importance in building the company 
for the future, must rest in the hands 
of the bakery engineer. It is pretty 
much up to you to lift each job out 
of a routine operation, make each 
employee realize that there are no 
routine tasks in the production of a 
good food product. Each step in pro- 
duction and each employee has a deep 
significance in the final determination 
of whether the consumer not only 
accepts the product but also comes 
back for more 

There must be an abiding realiza- 
tion throughout the employee list that 


a bakery is not made of bricks and 
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stone and machinery. It is made of 
people working together to create 
food products but, equally important, 
to create an organization imbued with 
a spirit of cooperation. A bakery is a 
community, and in a good community 
there is a close working together for 
the good of all 

If I were to list the responsibilities 
of the engineer in order of impor- 
tance, I would have difficulty deciding 
which comes first, the responsibility 
of the assigned duties or the respon- 
sibility of his role in public relations 

Selling is a major part of public 
relations—not selling products—-but 
selling the spirit of the company it- 
self. You must sell the employee on 
his work, his products and his com- 
pany. 

He must be sold on his own im- 
portant part in the daily activities 
He must also be convinced that he, 
too, has a public relations job. How 
the consumer looks upon any product 
can be influenced materially by the 
attitude of the people who make and 
distribute that product. 


Looking Ahead 

What happens to the baking indus- 
try in the next two decades will be 
determined by a variety of facts and 
factors. Whether we stand still, fall 
back or progress hinges on the work 
of the industry at the national level 
in promoting greater appreciation of 


To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service 


e Or get a better value 


. Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


- KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <Q MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


the quality and the nutritional values 
of bakery foods. It hinges on the in- 
dividual baker holding high his qual- 
ity and his efficiency of operation. It 
hinges on each employee of each bak- 
ery keeping his own work at top per- 
formance and helping spread the word 
of the baker's products. 

And, of great importance, our fu- 
ture rests in the hands of a manage- 
ment team on which the engineer has 
a vitally important place. 

In our national association we have 
confidence in the future, a belief that 
our industry will grow. Our confi- 
dence is strengthened by a knowledge 
of what the bakery engineer has done 
in the past and our firm conviction 
that he will continue to fill his im- 
portant role in the future capably 
and well. 


——BREAC 


Pfizer Office Building 
To Be Constructed 
In New York City 


NEW YORK—The major part of a 
32-story office building to be con- 
structed at 235 E. 42nd St. has been 
leased by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., it 
was announced recently by J. William 
Stuart, Pfizer vice president. The 
structure, to be known as the Pfizer 
Building, will serve as world head- 
quarters for the 110-year-old chemical 
and pharmaceutical firm and its sub- 
sidiary companies. 

The new structure will contain 525,- 
000 sq. ft. of floor space, the major 
portion of which will be designed to 
Pfizer specifications. Fully air-condi- 
tioned, the building will feature a 
glass and aluminum facade, an under- 
floor electrical duct system, high- 
speed automatic elevators and other 
elements of modern construction. 

Situated one block west of United 
Nations headquarters, the new Pfizer 
building will house employees of the 
company’s international division and 
domestic sales and service depart- 
ments now at 800 2nd Ave. In addi- 
tion, sales, accounting and financial 
functions now located in Brooklyn 
will move to the 42nd St. address 
when the offices are ready for oc- 
cupancy in the spring of 1961. 

“The establishment of a 
world headquarters in one building 
stems from the company’s growth 
and diversification in this country and 
abroad and provides a central location 
convenient to Pfizer operations in the 
New York metropolitan area,” the an- 
nouncement said. 

These include the company’s major 
plant in Brooklyn, the Pfizer eastern 
distribution center and regional sales 
offices in Clinton, N.J., and biochemi- 
cal, microbiological and cancer re- 
search laboratories at Maywood, N.J. 

Other Pfizer facilities in the U.S. 
include manufacturing and research 
operations at Groton, Conn., and 
Terre Haute, Ind., and distribution 
centers and regional sales offices in 
Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas, 
Chamblee (Atlanta), Ga., and Port- 
land, Ore. 

Overseas, Pfizer products are man- 
ufactured in 19 nations and sold 
through 35 branches and 70 distribu- 
torships in more than 100 countries. 
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Storage Expansion 


HUDSON, KANSAS-—A _ contract 
has been awarded for construction of 
a 750,000-bu. addition to the storage 
plant of the Stafford County Flour 
Mills at Hudson. Work is to start im- 
mediately so that the addition will be 
completed for new crop storage. The 
addition will bring the storage ca- 
pacity of the mills to 1 million bush- 


els. 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Feb. Mar 
27, 6, 
1959 1959 
Close Close 
43% 
29% 
43% 
55% 
46 


—1958-59— 
High 
Allied Mills, Inc 44% 
Allis-Chalmers 
Am. Bakeries Co 
Am. Cyanamid 
A-D-M Co. ... 
Borden ...... er 2 76/2 
Cont. Baking Co. . 50 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co y 55% 
Cream of Wheat 
Chemical 


Baking Co 
$8 


Dow 
Gen 
Pfd 
Gen. Foods Corp 
Gen. Mills, Inc 
Pid. 5% 
Merck & Co 
Natl. Biscuit Co 
Pfd. $7 
Pfizer, Chas 
Pillsbury Co 
Pfd $4 
Procter & Gamble 
Quaker Oats Co 
St. Regis Paper Co 
Std. Brands, Inc 
Sterling Drug 
Sunshine Bisc Inc 
Un. Bisc. of Am 
Victor Ch. Works 
Ward Baking Co 
Pfd. $5.50 


Stocks not traded 

Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 
Pfizer, Chas., Pfd 

Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd 

St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
Feb. Mar 
27 é 
—!958-59— 1959 1959 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp 9 3% 8%4 8 
Horn & Hardart ; 
Corp. of N. Y 138 114% 137% 137'/2 
Wagner Baking Co 5 2 3% 4% 
Wallace & Tiernan 
Inc 40% 24 39 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd 99 100 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 74 80 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
Feb Feb 
20 27 
1959 1959 
Close Close 
§.00 5.50 
"55% 


—1958-59— 

High Low 

Canada Bread 5.50 3.25 
Pid a 5 45 

Can. Bakeries 5% 

Can. Food Prod 2.50 
A 7 


8 
Pfd 37 
Cate Food, A 29 
8 


Cons 
Federal 
Pfd 

Gen. Bakeries 

Int. Mig., Pfd 

Lake of the Woods 
Pfd 

Maple Leaf Mig 
Pp 


Bakeries 
Grain 


fd 
Ogilvie Flour 
Pfd 


Std. Brands 

Toronto Elevs 

United Grain, A 

Weston, G A 
B 


Pid. 412% 


*Less than board 
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“BOSSES NIGHT” — One of the highlights of the recent annual “Bosses 
Night” banquet of the Minnesota Allied Trades of the Baking Industry was a 
report on distribution of the new film strip, “Our Daily Bread,” to Minnesota 
schools. The allied men are assisting the Minnesota Bakers Council with the 
project, and names on the easel represent assignments to the allied group for 


distributing the film strip. In the picture, from left to 


right, are: Arthur 


Grawert, the Pillsbury Co., president of the allied group; Carl H. Anderson, 
Glaco Twin Cities Co.; E. R. Booth, president, Regan Bakeries, Inc.; John 8. 
Hansen, General Mills, Inc.; John J. Ahern, Jr., Rap-In-Wax Paper Co.; Henry 
C. Kayser, the H. C. Kayser Co.; John Richter, president of Brechet & Richter 


Co.; Dick Schoep, Choice Foods, 


Inc., 


and Elmer E. Hoelscher, Standard 


Brands, Inc., secretary-treasurer of the allied organization. Mr. Kayser was 
chairman of the “Bosses Night” committee. 


Minnesota Allieds 
Sponsor Annual 
‘Bosses Night’ 


MINNEAPOLIS—The 10th annual 
Night,” sponsored by the 
Minnesota Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, was held recently at 
Interlachen Country Club, Edina, 
Minn., with approximately 70 repre- 
sentatives of member firms, and 
guests, in attendance 


“p 
Bc sses 


The get-together was opened with 
a cocktail hour, followed by a buffet 
supper and an address by E. R. Booth 
president, Regan Bakeries, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. Mr. Booth touched briefly 
on some of the major problems and 
challenges facing bakers today 

One of the highlights of the 
“Bosses Night"’ meeting was the pres- 
entation of a $100 check by Henry C 
Kayser, the H. C. Kayser Co., chair- 
man of the annual event, to the Dun- 
woody Baking School, Dunwoody In- 
dustrial Institute, Minneapolis. The 
check was accepted by A. 


J. Vander 


Voort, head of the baking school, and 
will be used on behalf of the allied 
association to underwrite student ex- 
penses at Dunwoody. 

Arthur Grawert, the Pillsbury Co 
president of the Minnesota ATBI, 
acted as master of ceremonies and 
host to allied men and their guests 
Following his welcoming message, 
Mr. Grawert stated briefly some of 
the projects which the Minnesota al- 
lieds have sponsored, such as the an- 
nual “Operation Santa Claus” for 
underprivileged children, and _ the 
supplying of manpower to the Minne- 
Bakers Council 

John J. Ahern, Jr 
Paper Co., Minneapolis, reported on 
the allied organization’s latest co- 
operative effort with MBA to dis- 
tribute to schools throughout Minne- 
sota the new color film strip, “Our 
Daily Bread,”’ prepared by the Bak- 
ers of America Program of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn 

Mr. Ahern reported that 
quests for the film strip have already 
been made by Minnesota teachers, of 
100 contacts mailed out. He termed 
the response “gratifying and tremen- 
dous.”’ 


sota 


Rap-In-Wax 
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Management Termed 
“Critical Element” 
In Elevator Operation 


MINNEAPOLIS 
will 


Management 
be the critical element in eleva- 
tor operation as on the farm, with 
operational profits increasingly de- 
pendent upon the good judgment and 
decisions of the operator-manager, 
according to H. W. Herbison, exten- 
sion marketing economist at North 
Dakota Agricultural College 

Speaking before a recent meeting 
of the Grain Shippers Assn. in Min- 
neapolis, Mr. Herbison said capital 
investments are high and going high- 
er, but mere possession of capital will 
“In North Dako- 
ta, shrinking service price-cost mar- 
gins make business volume of the 
There are, in our opinion 
two ways to get that needed business 
volume, (1) out-competing the other 
fellow for patronage, and/or (2) seri 
ously working with farmer patrons to 
increase business volume out of the 
farm business expansion potential of 
the elevator’s patrons,”’ Mr. Herbison 
said, adding that he favors the latter 
policy. 

The economist presented examples 
of how farmers can become better 
patrons through “creative manage- 
ment,” particularly the extension of 
credit, supplied by the elevator man- 
ager 

“From this simple beginning in 
helping patrons to help themselves 
and the elevator’s business volume at 
one and the same time, a lot of self- 
instruction in use application of fun 
damental business management prin- 
ciples gets exercised on the farm and 
in the elevator’s business at one and 
the same time,” the speaker said 

Mr. Herbison said that in this day 
and integration, coordination 
of production and primary marketing 
may accomplish near miracles in 
building firm business volume 


not assure success 


essence 


age of 


In closing, he stressed size as the 


keynote in tomorrow’s business that 
“is rapidly adapting to Agri-business 
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the factory system found in other in- 
dustries. The future suggests a lot 
closer integration of super farmers, 
super middlemen and the supermar- 
ket in quickly translating changing 
consumer wants into planned produc- 
tion, processing and distribution of 
the nation's foods.’ 
encan is 
KROGER SALES INCREASE 
CINCINNATI-—Sales of the Kroger 
Co. for the second four-week period 
ended Feb. 21 totaled $143,666,173, an 
increase of 5° over sales of $136,220.- 
561 for the corresponding four-week 
period a year ago. Cumulative sales 
for the first two periods of 1959 to- 
taled $285,852,645, a 5% ove! 
sales of $271,402,931 for 
periods in 1958 


TwE STAFF er Lee 


increase 
the same two 
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Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
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directly from growers. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


If you want to keep your loaf as uniform as 


possible, it 


pays 


to bake a flour like 


POLAR BEAR which runs as consistent 
as any flour can. This famous brand has 


been made reliable, dependable and sure 
for 60 years. POLAR BEAR, once tried, 
will win and hold your confidence. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Ward Baking’s 1958 Sales Increase; 
Net Income After Taxes Declines 


NEW YORK—Net sales of Ward 
Baking Co. in 1958 increased to 
$104,593,714, from $104,208,177 in 
1957, reflecting the purchase of ad- 
ditional operating routes and price 
increases in a few markets. The 
severity of the recession in certain 
industrial areas normally among 
Ward's large volume markets, how- 
ever, was responsible for a decrease 
in unit sales and is reflected in a 
decline in net income after taxes. 


According to the year-end financial 
statement as reported by R. Arnold 
Jackson, Ward's president, net in- 
come after taxes was $1,181,195 in 
1958, compared with $1,445,237 in 
1957, a decrease of $264,042. After 
provision for dividends on preferred 
stock, earnings a share of common 
stock were $1.08. In 1957, earnings a 
share of common stock were $1.40. 

The sale of idle properties in Bos- 
ton and Pittsburgh contributed $352,- 
553 to the 1958 profit after taxes. 
Extraordinary expenses reduced 1958 
profit, after taxes, by $226,338, Mr. 
Jackson reported. The major portion 
of these extraordinary expenses in- 
cluded costs incurred in the closing 
of the Boston bakery and professional 
fees 


“Throughout the year, 


l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


management 
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explored every practicable way of re- 
ducing operating costs. The com- 
pany’s entire organizational struc- 
ture, marketing operation, and ac- 
counting and budgetary control sys- 
tems were reviewed by a nationally 
known firm of management consult- 
ants with the aim of strengthening 
the organization and further reduc- 
ing costs and increasing profits. The 
effectiveness of these measures and 
recommendations began to be felt in 
the fourth quarter when net income 
before special items (excluding profit 
from sale of idle properties and major 
extraordinary expenses) was $412,- 
349, an increase of 25% over such net 
income of $330,646 for the same peri- 
od in 1957,”" Mr. Jackson reported. 

The company’s cash position, in- 
cluding securities, as well as its work- 
ing capital, increased during 1958. 

Plant Improvements 

Investmént in Ward's plant, prop- 
erty and equipment was $1,613,057 in 
1958. Depreciation gor the year of 
$1,721,709 exceeded capital expendi- 
tures for fixed assets by $108,652. 

Purchase of the Springfield (Mass.) 
bakery enabled Ward to reduce its 
operating and distribution costs and 
to improve service to a number of 
important New England cities. 

The modernization of the Youngs- 
town bakery was completed in 1958. 
Modernization programs for the bak- 
eries in Cleveland, Columbus and the 
Chicago Cake Bakery were well ad- 
vanced in 1958 and should be com- 
pleted in 1959, according to the re- 
port. 

Bulk flour handling systems were 
installed in Ward’s Newark, Balti- 
more and Youngstown bakeries. The 
handling of flour in bulk is a major 
factor in reducing operating costs. 
Ten of the company’s bakeries have 
been equipped with bulk flour han- 
dling systems in the last two years, 
and additional installations are con- 
templated. 


Mr. Jackson's report stated, “Econ- 
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for bread 
of distinctive 
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MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
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omy and increased efficiency will also 
result from the recently completed 
installation of liquid sugar and liquid 
shortening equipment in the New 
York and Newark bakeries. Addi- 
tional materials handling in bulk is 
planned for other bakeries wherever 
it is justified. The installation of auto- 
matic slicer-feed units is progressing 
and will substantially reduce our la- 
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bor costs.” 

In order to build its cash resources 
for reinvestment in the business and 
for other purposes, Ward entered in- 
to an agreement under which its 1958 
route vehicle replacements were 
leased instead of purchased. A similar 
agreement has been negotiated which 
will allow the company to lease its 
1959 route vehicle requirements. 


WARD BAKING CO. 


Balance Sheets Dec. 27, 1958, and Dec. 28, 1957 


CURRENT ASSETS: 

Cash in banks and on hand 

U.S. government securities, 

Mortgages receivable, current portion 

Accounts receivable: 
Trade—less reserve of $30,425 
Other me 

Inventories, at lower of cost ‘or ‘market: 
Raw materials and products . 
Wrappers, fuel and other supplies 


Total current assets 
INVESTMENTS: 


Mortgages receivable (excluding current portion) 


The British Arkady Co., equity, at 


Ltd 
Other : 


(90% 


PROPERTY AND PLANT AT COST: 
Land 
Buildings 
Machinery and ‘equipment 
Delivery equipment 


Reserves for depreciation 
063 respectively, 


Less 


DEFERRED AND PREPAID ITEMS: 
Prepaid insurance, taxes, etc. 
Deferred charges (pans, trays, 


crates, etc.) 


Intangible assets 


substantially | at cost 


Dec. 27, 1958 


.-$ 7,103,783 
1,145,625 
80,525 


2,585,409 
35,763 


.762,030 
979,713 


692,848 


Dec. 28, 1957 


$ 5,145,023 
600,000 
2,422,207 
56,166 


1,979,450 
1,011,378 


$11,214,224 





330,275 $ 
176,851 
76,775 


137,325 
cost less reserve) 176,85! 





583,901 $ 314,176 


, 168,160 
14,624,967 


16,436,780 
7,893,868 


$ 2,418,225 
15,737,278 
16,424,856 
8,634,695 





$41,123,775 $43,215,054 


lincluding $10,194,489 and $9,653,- 
applicable to fully depreciated assets) 25,701,918 


27,145,418 





421,857 $16,069,636 


171,162 § 
727890 
$ 899,052 §$ 
$ . 3 2 
$30,597,660 $28,535,643 


225,307 
712,298 





937,605 








LIABILITIES and CAPITAL 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 

Notes payable 

Accounts payable 

Dividends payable on preferred stock 

Current prepayment due on long-term debt 

Accrued vacations, payroll, 

Salesmen's guarantee deposits .. 

Provision for federal income taxes—$243, 458 
$980,123 at Dec. 28, 1957, less U.S 
and $900,000 respectively ae 


Total current liabilities 


Deferred federal income taxes ° 
LONG- TERM DEBT (excluding prepayment steneeh 
2% % note, due March 31, 

due annually) 
CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 
Capital Stock: 
Preferred stock, 5'2% cumulative, 


general taxes, etc 


treasury notes of $243,458 


1965 (minimum prepayment of $250,000 
onan oo 


$100 par value 


Nec. 27, 1958 Dec. 28, 1957 
$ 200,000 

2,517,104 

76,235 

250,000 

383.85! 

160,748 159,968 


at Dec. 27, 1958, and 


80,123 





$ 5,573,277 467,281 





$ 310,000 154,06! 


,200, 000 450,000 


redeemable 


at $105 per share and entitled to $100 per share at liquida- 


tion: 
Authorized—55 449 
Issued and outstanding 
in treasury, 
55,449 shares in 1957 
Common stock at $! par value: 
Authorized—!,250,000 shares 
Issued and outstanding (after 
1958 and 18,05! shares in 
value) —814,20! 
1957 . ven 


shares 


shares in 


Capital surplus 

Earned surplus 
on common stock as of Dec. 27, 
note) . . owe 


($5 651 386 restricted as to 
1958 


at par value)—55,447 shares in 


deducting 
1957 
1958 and 814,202 


(after deducting two shares in 1958 


1958 and 
$ 


544,700 


18,052 shares in 
in treasury, at par 
shares in 


814,201 814,202 





359,102 
887,624 


$ 6,358.90! 
887,632 
payment of ane 
under terms of 27 
9.217.575 


$2! 
$28,535,643 


9,267,850 
$21 
$30,597,660 





514 383 464,30! 








Board of Trade 
At Duluth Names 


Officers, Directors 


DULUTH, MINN.—J. R. McC 
vice president, Capitol Elevator 
sion, International Milling Co., was 
recently reelected president of the 
Duluth Board of Trade. Lyle Patter- 
son, manager, Benson-Quinn Co., was 
reelected vice president. 


arthy, 
divi- 


Directors elected for three-year 
terms were G. C. Wilson, J & O Grain 
Co., and J. H. McCarthy, Norris 
Grain Co 

Renamed to the board of arbitra- 
tion for one year were M. P. McGraw, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. and C. W 
Bodin, McCarthy Bros. A new mem- 
ber is James E. Harnstrom, Osborne 
MeMillan Elevator Co. 

Reelected to the board of appeals 


were C. E. Fuller, Jr.. Thomson & 
McKinnon; C. E. Peterson, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co.; Helmer Grenner 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.; FE. B 
Carey, Cargill, Inc., and George V 
Gibbs, Atwood-Larson Co 
CONFERENCE SOUGHT 
REGINA, SASK.—A 
for a dominion-provincial con- 
agriculture 
unanimous approval in the Saskatche- 
wan Legislature. The resolution 
that such a conference take steps to 
stable in- 


resolution 
calling 
has received 


ference on 


asks 


ensure the producer of a 
come and a fair share of the national 
wealth. Several members of the legis- 
lature expressed the opinion that 
even if the western farmers got defi- 
ciency payments on wheat, and 
barley they would still be well below 
the average for the nation in income. 


oats 
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NEW TEXAS CONFERENCE OFFICERS—Named recently to 
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head the 


1960 Grain Drying & Storage Conference at Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, were (left to right): Fred T. Dines, president, and Will Schroeder, 
vice president, both of Amarillo; Charles Poole, Lubbock, treasurer; Fred 
Rabe, Dallas, program chairman, and Prof. Ira Williams, Texas Tech, program 


consultant. More than 300 grain dealers, 


elevator operators and equipment 


representatives from 13 states attended the 1959 conference held recently 


at Texas Tech. 


Grain Sorghum Group Outlines Plan 
To Find Markets in Western Europe 


TEXAS Positive 
steps to gain new markets for grain 
sorghums are being taken by high 
plains farmers in Texas in an effort 
to offset effects of lower price sup- 
ports, Delmer G. Nelson, executive 
vice president of the Grain Sorghum 
Producers Assn., Amarillo, announced 
here. 

Speaking before the Grain Drying 
& Storage Conference held at Texas 
Technological College, he outlined a 
program to get grain sorghum cus- 
tomers in Western Europe 

More than 300 grain and equipment 
dealers and elevator operators from 
13 states, attending the meeting to 
hear discussions of grain drying and 
storage developments, applauded the 
program with the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service which was firmed up in 
December under provisions of the 
Agricultural Trade & Assistance Act 

“Our market development program 
is aimed to increase use of American 
feed grain—and particularly grain 
sorghums—in Italy, Turkey, Greece, 
Germany and the United Kingdom,” 
Mr. Nelson said. 

Estimating that the lower 
supports for grain sorghums will cost 
the high plains sorghum growers 
some $36 million (based on 1958 crop 
figures), Mr. Nelson said the pro- 
ducers association's program could 
“stalloff” a possible collapse of price 
and, in turn, storage pro- 


LUBBOCK, 


price 


supports 
grams 

He also mentioned 
results of the program: (1) less pres- 
sure for further expansion of grain 
storage facilities, (2) facilitated turn- 
over of grain stocks, (3) a solid basis 
to keep grain farmers in business by 
showing that an effort is being made 
to establish a market for their prod- 
ucts, and (4) if the program is effec- 
tive, it may give the grain trade a 
chance to “trade” instead of merely 
storing products 

Five-Point Plan 

Mr. Nelson said the Grain Sorghum 
Producers Assn. has a five-point plan 
which will go into effect in coming 
weeks 

“We will first conduct market stu- 
dies and surveys to locate obstacles 
restricting U.S. feed grain exports in 
Europe. Assistance will be given to 
foreign buyers, importers and pro- 


these possible 


cessors in learning the value of U.S 
feed grains,” he said 

“The association will also arrange 
for transportation, printing and dis- 
tribution of promotional materials 
about U.S. feed grains. An exhibit of 
types and qualities of U.S. feed 
grains, manufactured and mixed feed 
grains will be displayed at trade fairs, 
and milling and stock feeding cen- 
ters,” he added 

Mr. Nelson said the association 
will work with specific indivi- 
duals within various European coun- 
under project agree- 


also 
tries separate 
ments 


He figured the $36 million “loss” 
in grain sorghum revenue facing high 
plains growers on the basis of 4 mil 
lion planted in 1958. Half of 
this acreage was irrigated, and it 
produced an average of 4,000 Ib. per 
acre. The 3l¢ cut in the price support 
will cost a total of $12.40 an acre or 
an estimated $24 million, he said. 


acres 


The high plains produced an aver- 
age of 2,000 lb. per acre on areas not 


irrigated in 1958 and the $6.20 price 
cut per acre is estimated at $12 mil- 
lion by the association executive. 

Thus the new $1.52 price support 
for grain sorghums will cost the high 
plains approximately $36 million un- 
new markets are found, he 
pointed out 

Better teamwork in 
and a better balanced 
tween agriculture and 
tries was called for by 
Thomas, dean of agriculture 
Tech 

“You folks interested in grain dry- 
ing and storage have opportunities to 
contribute to many of these objec- 
tives—-particularly those concerned 
with crop quality in the steps be- 
tween the producer and the consum- 
er, final costs of the product to the 
consumer and marketing and distrib- 
ution,” he said 


less 


agriculture 
program be- 
other indus- 
Gerald W 
at Texas 


Speakers discussing storage and 
drying problems covered the antici- 
pated need for grain sanita- 
tion, chemical residues in grain, grain 
inspection and grain drying 

Albert I 
the 


storage, 


Eads, assistant chief of 
management division of 
the Commodity Stabilization Service 
office in Dallas, said that unless the 
new wheat crop is far better than the 
December forecast, not much addi- 
tional grain space will be 
needed in the Southwest 


storage 


storage 


He told those attending the confer- 
ence that the CSS is neither 
couraging nor encouraging additional 
construction in the high plains area 


dis- 


undesirable 
Don 
ento 


discussion of 
residues in grain, Dr 
Ashdown, Texas Tech 
said they can best be avoid- 


In a 
chemical 
ald W 
mologist 
ed by careful selection and applica 
tion of grain ma- 
tures 


insecticides before 


Grain sanitation 
S. Allen 
specialist 


discussed by W 
extension farm structures 
from Texas A&M College, 
can be boiled down to simply “keep- 
ing grain clean 

This 
pervision 


he said 
checking, su- 
grain 


means constant 


and surveillance of 
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storage and hauling must be main- 
tained to avoid contamination of 
grain, he said 
Drying 

Hukill, agricultural engineer 
in charge of grain storage investiga- 
tions for the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture at the Iowa Experiment 
Station, discussed grain ventilation 
and drying patterns 


W.V 


Four approaches were made to the 
problem of non-uniform air flow in 
drying grain in recent observations, 
he said. The approaches were: (1) 
ventilation pattern studies, including 
pressure patterns, streamline pat- 
terns and iso-traverse time patterns; 
(2) drying pattern observations em- 
ploying special moisture sensing ele- 
ments buried in grain; (3) develop- 
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ment of theoretical relationships ex- 
istent between ventilation patterns 
and drying patterns, and (4) develop- 
ment of a special drying procedure 
employing the use of a chemical 
which changes color on drying, to 
observe drying patterns as well as 
to make a color movie picture of ac- 
tual drying in process. 

He said these studies revealed that 
in a non-linear air flow system a dis- 
torted or curved drying front de- 
velops with leading and lagging por- 
tions, and that the most retarded 
portion of this drying front in a non- 
linear system lags behind a horizon- 
tal drying front of an equivalent 
parallel flow system by a distance 
equal to approximately one half of 
the duct or air opening center to 
center spacing. 

He presented a simple formula for 
predicting the increased amount of 
drying air required for a duct sys- 
tem over that which would be re- 
quired for an equivalent parallel flow 
system. Also a method was presented 
to predict the increase in static pres- 
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Licensed Canadian Elevators 
Had 1,119.8 Million Bushels 
Grain Available in 1957-58 


sure required to provide the neces- 
sary increase in the air flow rate to 
maintain equivalent drying perform- 
ance of the two systems. 


Officers 

An Amarillo grain dealer, Fred T. 
Dines, president of the Western Grain 
& Supply Co., was named president 
of the 1960 Grain Drying and Storage 
Conference at the closing session of 
the meeting. 

The new 
Schroeder, 


vice president is Will 
president, A&S Steel 
Buildings, Inc., Amarillo, and the 
treasurer is Charles Poole, division 
distribution engineer for Pioneer 
Natural Gas Co. at Lubbock. Gene 
Linn, agriculture and livestock man- 
ager of the Lubbock Chamber of 
Commerce, was reelected secretary. 
Chairman of the 1960 program is 
Fred Rabe, Dallas engineer. Prof. 
Ira Williams, head of the Texas Tech 
agricultural engineering department, 
will continue as program consultant 
for the conference. 


Raymond Bag to Make 
Stretchable Multiwalls 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO—Raymond 
Bag Corp. will soon start production 
of multiwall bags made from a new 
patented stretchable paper. 

J. R. Clements, president of Ray- 
mond, stated that the parent com- 
pany, Albemarle Paper Manufactur- 
ing Co. of Richmond, Va., has been 
licensed by Clupak, Inc., of New York 
City, to install machinery and pro- 
duce the new paper. The process will 
be paced in operation on machines at 
the Halifax Division in Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N.C. 

Initial production of the new paper 
will be used in manufacture of multi- 
wall bags at Raymond plants in Mid- 
dletown, Ohio and Richmond, Va. The 
new paper provides abnormally high 
stretch characteristics making an ex- 
tremely tough but flexible multiwall 
package, Mr. Clements said. 
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WINNIPEG A total of 1,1198 
million bushels wheat, oats, barley, 
rye and flaxseed combined were avail- 
able through the Canadian licensed 
elevator system to meet Canada’s 
1957-58 requirements for export, do- 
mestic use and reserve carryover. 
This is shown by the statistics branch 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
in a report released recently on final 
figures covering the crop year. 

The crop year season opened with 
the heaviest visible inward carryover 
on record—532.5 million bushels of 
the five principal grains held either 
in licensed elevators or in transit 
between visible storage positions. Re- 
ceipts from western and eastern 
farms increased the available sup- 
plies for the year to 1,119.8 million 
bushels, compared with the 1,083 
million bushels handled by the sys- 
tem during 1956-57. Canada export- 
ed 395.8 million bushels of these 
grains in grain form alone, used a 
further 202.5 million bushels to meet 
domestic commercial needs including 
milling and processing for subsequent 
export and held 521 million bushels 
in visible storage positions at the 
close of the crop year, July 31, 1958 
was a moderate increase 
year in grain forwarding 
elevator system to meet 
the heavier export flow. Atlantic sea- 
board shipments were improved 
slightly but did not return to former 
levels. Clearances through Canada’s 
west coast ports accounted for the 
major expansion and established a 
new crop season record—169.6 mil- 
lion bushels. For the most part these 
increases were gradual and evenly 
distributed over the season. An ex- 
ception was the movement out of St 
Lawrence ports which was down 29 
million during the fall period and 
made its recovery through heavier 
shipping in the closing quarter of the 
season. 


There 
during the 
within the 


Marketings: 

Primary deliveries of wheat, oats, 
barley, rye and flaxseed from farms 
to licensed elevators totalled 580.6 
million bushels in 1957-58. Heavier 
marketings during the closing four 
months did not offset the slow in- 
ward movement of the fall period and 
the crop year total was 8.1 million 
below 1956-57 levels despite gains in 
deliveries of wheat and rye. The bulk 

570.1 million—of this incoming grain 
was delivered to western country ele- 
vators with 5.8 million marketed di- 
rect to interior mills and terminals, 
and only 100.000 bushels of the five 
principal grains loaded over plat- 
forms. Deliveries of eastern grown 
grains to the licensed _ system 
amounted to 46 million bushels 
chiefly wheat 
Country Elevator Shipments: 

Western country elevators report- 
ed a slightly heavier volume of car 
loadings with small increases in the 
shipments of all grains excepting 
flaxseed. The crop year total for 
wheat loadings was 374.3 million 
bushels, followed by barley at 118.7 
million, oats at 67.2 million, flaxseed 
at 15.5 million and rye at 7.1 million 
bushels. The combined total of 582.8 
million for the five principal grains 
represented a gain of 22.1 million 
over the previous year’s rail traffic 
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Loadings billed westward accounted 
for 27.9% of country shipments com- 
pared with 242% in 1956-57 and 
21.0% in 1955-56. 

Terminal Handlings: 

The higher proportion of country 
shipments moving westward was re- 
flected in a 23.9-million-bushel de- 
cline in grain unloads at the Fort 
William-Port Arthur terminal eleva- 
tors. The 326 million bushels of the 
five principal grains received at the 
Canadian lakehead during 1957-58 
were almost identical with both the 
total quantity and the _ individual 
grain amounts moved forward from 
these terminals by lake and rail dur- 
ing the crop year—wheat 178.2 mil- 
lion, oats 56.8 million, barley 78.7 mil- 
lion, rye 4.9 million and flaxseed 10.2 
million bushels. The vessel portion of 
these shipments—316 million—was 5 
million heavier than the 1956-57 lake 
traffic, but a reduced rail movement 
(12.8 million) offset this gain and 
the combined outward total was ap- 
proximately unchanged from the pre- 
vious season's forwarding level. The 
report went on to say that the de- 
cline in outward rail traffic repre- 
sented a further reduction in the por 
tion of lakehead shipments moving 
by box car. In 1952-53 57.5 million or 
11.1% of total forwarding moved by 
rail, compared with only 3.9% by 
rail during the year under review 

The port of Churchill continued its 
pattern of increased shipping activity 
with 16.6 million bushels wheat load- 
ed during the normal August to Octo- 
ber period, to which a record early 
opening on July 26, 1958, added a 
further 1.8 million for a 1957-58 crop 
year total of 18.4 million bushels 

The Pacific coast ports, favored by 
an advantage in low ocean freight 
rates, handled a combined 169.6 mil- 
lion bushels of Canada’s 
grain shipments to surpass the pre- 
vious record of 139 million estab- 
lished by this sector in 1956-57. The 
1957-58 total included 129.7 million 
bushels wheat, 2.2 million bushels 
oats, 30.3 million barley, 1.4 million 
rye and 6 million flaxseed. The crop 
year movement represented individ- 
ual grain records for wheat, rye and 
flaxseed. The record for barley clear- 
ances via the Pacific seaboird was 
established at 31.2 million in 1957-58 


overseas 


Eastern Elevator Handlings: 

Improved shipping during the clos- 
ing months boosted the 1957-58 east- 
ern seaboard export total to 1544 
million bushels for a gain of 9.2 mil- 
lion over 1956-57 levels. The Mari- 
time ports of Saint John and Halifax 
increased their export loadings by 3.2 
million to a winter total of 
30.9 million. The balance of the ex- 
pansion occurred largely at Sorel and 
Three Rivers 


season's 


The internal forwarding pattern at 
eastern elevators differed little from 
that recorded for the previous sea- 
son. Primary and transfer receipts 
of the five principal grains totalled 
451.2 million bushels of which trans- 
fers or re-handling accounted for 
179.2 million, compared with a 460.4 
million total and a 180.2. million 
transfer movement in 1956-57. East- 
ern domestic shipments through these 
elevators totalled 115.8 million, only 
1.2 million heavier than the previous 
year’s movement to flour mills, manu- 
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domestic 
and 


facturing plants and local 
outlets, principally feed plants 
dealers. 


Exports: 

From licensed visible positions Ca- 
nadian elevators and shippers export- 
ed 395.8 million bushels Canadian 
grain in grain form. These shipments 
to world markets included 275.7 mil- 
lion bushels wheat, 25.9 million oats, 
75.1 million barley, 5.4 million rye 
and 13.7 million bushels flaxseed. Of 
this total 342.4 million bushels moved 
and 53.4 million bushels 
were imported into the U.S. for do- 
mestic use or milling in bond 

These clearance 
expansion of 47.4 million bushels in 
wheat clearances and 7.6 million in 
oats exports which completely offset 
the 7.9 million bushels drop in ex- 
ports of Canadian flaxseed from its 
record level of 21.6 million in 1956-57 
and the minor (1.8 million) reduc- 
tion in barley clearances. Rye exports 
in 1957-58, the report stated, were 
almost identical with the previous 
season's shipments. The over-all gain 
of 45.3 million in the combined clear- 
ances reflected increases in both the 
overseas portion (from 301.1 million 
in 1956-57 to 342.4 million) and in 
U.S. imports (up 4 million to 53.4 
million in 1957-58) 


overseas 


totals reflect an 


It should be noted that the above 
export statistics refer to clearances 
in grain form only and only to grain 
shipped through licensed elevator 
channels. They exclude export ship- 
ments of wheat flour, milled oats 
barley malt, linseed oil and othet 
processed products and clearances of 
and other grains moved 
direct from producers and not 
through the elevator system. Grain 
milled and processed for subsequent 
export is treated as part of the do 
mestic movement to Canadian indus 
trial plants 


seed wheat 


Domestic Usage: 

The volume of grain moved 
through the licensed elevator system 
to supply Canada’s needs for indus- 
trial purposes such as milling, crush- 
ing and processing, malting and dis- 
tilling, and to augment farm-held 
supplies for feed and seed showed a 
slight increase 1956-57 
Domestic shipments including 
processed for subsequent export to- 
talled 202.5 million bushels, compared 
with 199.9 million during the previous 
year. Wheat shipments, stimulated by 
a heavier flour export movement 
were up 6.5 million at 110.2 million 
for the year. The domestic oats trade 
dropped off slightly at 44.3 million 
barley usage through licensed chan- 
nels was relatively steady at 43 mil- 
lion as was the Canadian commercial 
disappearance of rye at 1.5 million 
flaxseed at 3.5 million. Approxi- 
mately the same quantity (91.5 mil- 
lion) moved back to farms 
and feed either directly or 
feed and plants 


levels 


gram 


over 


and 


for seed 
through 


mills seed 


Carryover: 

The 521 million bushels of the five 
principal grains held in visible posi- 
tions or in transit lake and rail be- 
licensed elevators at July 31 
1958S, while still representing a high 
carryover did reflect a reduction 
from the record level of stocks (532.5 
million) held at the close of the pre 
crop season. The individual 
grain amounts included in the year- 
end total with the 
amounts for the previous July 31 in 
parentheses were—wheat 404.9 mil- 
lion (407.5 million), oats 46.7 million 
(53.8 million), barley 60.7 million 
(61.6 million), rye 4 million (3.5 mil- 
and flaxseed 4.7 million (6.1 
bushels. 


tween 


vious 


comparative 


lion) 


million) 
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World Corn Crop Sets New Record; 
Estimated at 7,250 Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON—The early out- 
look for a record world corn crop in 
1958 has been confirmed by latest in- 
formation available to the Foreign 
Agricultural Service of U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Present 
mates place world preduction at 7,250 
million bushels, 10% above the previ- 
ous record in 1956 and 1957. Totals 
for both those years are now esti- 
mated at 6,575 million bushels 

The current estimate of the 1958 
crop is 150 million bushels more than 
the first forecast. The largest in- 
creases since the first forecast are 
for the Soviet Union and South Amer- 
ica. Lesser revisions for Turkey and 
the U.S. also contributed to the in- 
crease 

The record 
bushels in the U.S 
than half the world production of 
corn. The Soviet Union now appears 
to be the second largest producer and 
Mainland China the third 
Those three countries together 
duce about two thirds of the 
total 


North American 
Corn production in North America 
is estimated at 4,086 million bushels, 
ibout 300 million bushels more than 
this continent's record in 
1948. The latest places the 
U.S. crop for all 3,800 
million bushels, which is 93° of the 
total for North America 
The record U.S. harvest is due to 
unprecedented yi Ids, the iverage ol 
91.7 bu. per acre comparing with the 
previous record of 47.1 bu. in 1957 
Acreage was low though slightly 
above the very small acreage of 1957 
4 record crop was also reported fo 
Mexico. The estimate of 195 million 
bushels there is 
than in 1957 
Europe’s corn 
sharply below the reccrd 
mainly because of 
growing conditions in the 


esti- 


crop of 3,800 million 
accounts for more 


largest 
pro- 
world 


Production 


pre Vicus 
estimate 
purposes at 


about 20 more 


preduction was 
1957 crop 
favor ible 

Danub 


less 


The largest single 
reported for Yugo- 
crop of 155 million 
below the 1957 
were also 
Rumania 


Basin countries 
reduction 
slavia where a 
bushels was 30° 
bumper crop. Conditions 
unfavorable in Bulgaria 
and Hungary 


was 


Russian Increase 

viet Union's corn acreage 
1958. Acreage for 
immature ears used 
increased from about 15 mil 
lion acres in 1957 to 20 million in 
1958. In addition, about 29 million 
acres of corn were harvested as green 
silage and fodder. Unlike 1957, yields 
were good and production of grain 
including immature ears converted to 
unoflicially 


} 


bushels i 


The S¢ 
creased in 
including 
silage 


dry equivalent, is now 
estimated 


new record 


at 525 million 
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Afri 1s corn crop is expected t be 
larger than the 1957 har ‘inly 
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Africa That leadi 
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Halifax Bakery 


Installs ‘Bandmasters’ 


MINNEAPOLIS Ben's Limited 
Bakery, Halifax, Nova Scotia, recent- 
ly put into operation its first Band- 
master machine, one of several to be 
installed in the firm's facilities. The 
Bandmaster name, machine and proc- 
ess are copyrighted and patented by 
Rap-In-Wax Paper Co., Minneapolis 

The machine was sold and installed 
by E. S. and A. Robinson, Ltd., on 
an AMF 3-122 breadwrapping ma- 
chine, and results, reportedly, have 
been very satisfactory 





“Gooch’s Best’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Lit Nebr ‘ 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo 











| “DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 

















STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, 
CHICAGO, ILL ST. JOSEPH, MO 


WISCONSIN 
NEW YORK,N. Y 











Designers and Manufacturers of Finest MULTIWALL, COTTON and BURLAP BAGS : 


Since 1885 
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March 14—District 12, Association 
of Operative Miilers, Burley, Idaho; 
sec., Joseph J. Keiser, Salt Lake 
Flour Mills, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

March 15-17—Oklahoma-Arkansas 
bakers convention; pres., Harold Tice, 
Colonial Bakeries, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; sec., Jno. C. Summers, Okla- 
homa State Tech., Okmulgee, Okla. 

March 20-21—Districts 1-2, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers, Wareham 
Hotel, Manhattan, Kansas; arrange- 
ments by Eugene P. Farrell, associ- 
ate professor, Department of Flour 
and Feed Milling Industries, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


9 














BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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March 20-21 — Districts 3 and 6, 
Association of Operative Millers, Post 
Tavern Hotel, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
sec., Dist. 6, Oscar Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich. 

March 27—Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


April 

April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Vinoy Park Hotel, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; pres., Benson L. 
Skelton, SBA, Inc., 703 Henry Grady 
Bidg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

April 7—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
No. 4, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Irish, Irish & 
Hagy, 69th St. Theatre Bldg., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

April 12-15 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, unnual conven- 
tion and exhibition, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 755 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

April 12-17—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents, Multno- 
mah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1120 Board of Trade, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 

April 14 — New York Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Brass Rail, New York; con- 
tact, John T. Buckheit, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 

April 18— District 8, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hotel Markeen, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 
Calumet St., Depew, N.Y. 

April 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger 
Williams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 

April 24— Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 18, Minn. 

April 25-26—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., American Legion Club, Sioux 
Falls, S.D.; sec., Dale Olson, Box 187, 
Sioux Falls, 8.D. 











Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . . 


Extensive experience with top-quali 
and Oregon milled in the largest 


wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 
our mill on the West Coast means flours 


of consistent uniformity and highest quality. 
ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 
Eastern Representative 


82 Beaver Street, New York City 
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April 28—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Southern California, 
annual bakers forum, Beverly Hills 
Hotel, Beverly Hills, Cal. 


May 


May 3-5—National Council of the 
Baking Industry of Canada, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., R. H. Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave. 
E., Toronto 12, Ont., Canada. 


May 8-7—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists annual meeting, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C.; 
exec, sec., R. J. Tarleton, University 
Farm, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


May 4-5—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., James M. 
Long, 623 14th Ave., SE., Minne- 
apolis 14, Minn. 

May 4-6—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and Biscuit Bakers 
Institute, Inc., 1958 joint annual 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 5-7—Virginia Bakers Council, 
spring meeting, Williamsburg Inn, 
Williamsburg, Va.; sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 South 12th St., Richmond 
19, Va. 

May 9-11—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Continental Denver Hotel, 
Denver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 

May 11-12—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., H. W. 
Jabusch, Rath Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa. 

May 11-14—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
IlL.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 13-15—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, IIL; sec., C. L. Mast, Jr., 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, TI. 

May 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas’ Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

May 17-23—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; chm., Gordon Nash, Pris- 
cilla Bakery, St. Bernard, Ohio; in- 
formation from: Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, 735 W. Sheridan 
Rd., Chicago, Tl. 

May 22-25— National Association 
of Flour Distributors, annual con- 
vention, Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, NJ., sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
403 East Florida St., Milwaukee 4, 
Wis. 

May 28-30—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Rondal M. Huffman, 
1694 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. 
Jackson Blivd., Chicago 4, Tl. 


June 7-9—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Lido Hotel, Lido Beach, Long 
Island; chm., Philip Weismantel, 
Weismantel Bakery, Mineola, Long 
Island, N.Y. 


June 15—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., annual general meeting, King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont.; sec., 
Harry J. Dowsett, 29 Colborne St., 
Toronto 1, Ont. 


June 15-17—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Lady Mary, 
Inc., Rockingham, N.C. 


June 28-30—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn. convention, Went- 
worth Hall, Jackson, N.H. 


July 

July 9-12—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York. 

July 26-28—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, the Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
sec., Mrs. Edward R. Johnson, 611 


Pennsylvania <Ave., Charleston 2, 
W. Va. 


September 

Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore | lotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta 8, Ga. 


Sept. 20-21 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc., Eau Claire Hotel, Eau 
Claire, Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Lau- 
fenburg, 6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Sept. 24-26—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., annual meeting, Dink- 
ler Plaza, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Allen 
R. Cornelius, Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Box 3325-StahIman Sta- 
tion, Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Sept. 25-26—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, Ill; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Brothers 
Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 

Sept. 28-30—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual fall meeting, Arrowhead 
Lodge, Lake of the Ozarks, Mo.; sec., 
George H. Buford, 2214 Central Ave., 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


October 


Oct. 2-4—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall meeting, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Winter Wheat Prospects in Europe, 
Asia Reported to Be Generally Good 


WASHINGTON—Winter wheat in 
most parts of Europe and Asia was 
seeded under favorable conditions and 
conditions continued good through 
December and the first half of Janu- 
ary, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s report on for- 
eign crops and markets. Development 
of the crop has been generally good 

In late January, however, cold 
weather caused apprehension because 
of the lack of protective snow cover 
Alternate freezing and thawing con- 
tinued a cause for concern through 
February, but to date there have been 
few complaints of damage. It is not 
possible to appraise the full effects, 
the report said, until there has been 
a period of growing weather 

The following data was 
for the various countries: 


reported 


Report from Europe 

Acreage of winter wheat in France 
is moderately below the high level of 
the past 2 years, but seeding of spring 
wheat and alternative varieties is ex- 
pected to bring total acreage near 
the 1957 and 1958 levels. The crop 
looked good at latest report but a 
period of growing weather is required 
to establish the true condition 

Wheat smaller in 
Italy. Winter grain condition is satis- 
factory except in parts of the south 
where it is said to be poor Because of 
reduced however, Italy's 
crop is expected to be somewhat less 
than the 360 million bushels 
last year 

In West Germany, winter acreage 
is slightly larger than last year. Con- 
dition of the crop was satisfactory 
until alternate freezing and thawing 
in February threatened damage. As 
in other areas, it is not yet possible 
to tell if damage has been significant 

Winter wheat 
below that of a ago in the 
United Kingdom. Bad weather in the 
fall restricted seeding, and acreage in 
December was 24°% less than acreage 
in December, 1957. The condition of 
the crop was reported fairly 
factory at the beginning of February 
though reported water 
logging and slow Cultivation 


acreage is also 
acreage, 


record 


acreage is sharply 


yeal 


satis- 


some areas 


growth 


for spring seeding is much less ad- 


vanced than usual. 

The outlook is excellent in Yugo- 
slavia. Fall moisture conditions were 
favorable for germination and growth 
of winter wheat on a slightly larger 
acreage. No serious damage from 
winter killing has occurred. Winter 
wheat acreage in Greece is about the 
same as the large acreage last year 
The new wheat policy announced last 
fall apparently had little effect in re- 
ducing the wheat area this season. 
harvest is expected 
to set a new record. Harvesting will 
begin in March, and unofficial fore- 
casts place the crop at about 390 mil- 
lion bushels, compared with about 300 
million last year. Both acreage and 
yields appear to be well above those 
of 1958. The outlook for Iran's wheat 
crop is generally favorable. Moisture 
has been normal in most 
Spring rainfall, however, is the main 
determining factor of crop outturns 
ind it is too early for any crop fore- 


India’s wheat 


areas 


cast 

Wheat production in Egypt is ex- 
pected to exceed the 52 million bush- 
els reported for 1958. Both acreage 
and prospective yields are larger than 
last Some shift from cotton to 
wheat is a factor in the increase 


year 


Wheat acreage in Morocco is small 
er than average because of drouth in 
the fall and flooding in the winter 
Some of the grain has not developed 
well and the harvest is expected to be 
below that of 1958 
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Gulfport Elevator 


Under Consideration 
GULFPORT, MISS 


port improvements costing between 
$14 million and $18 million, which 
would be made over a 17-year period 
are under consideration by the Mis- 
sissippi Agricultural and Industry 
Board. The improvements include 
construction of a 2.5-million-bushel 
grain elevator at a cost of $8.7 million 
or a 1.3-million-bushel elevator for 
$5.1 million. The elevator will be con- 
structed when negotiations for its use 
are completed 


Port of Gulf- 


MILLER 


George Ford 


SALES MANAGER—Appointment of 
George Ford as sales manager of the 
Bulkmaster division of Dorsey Trail- 
ers has been announced by Horton 
Fick, vice president in charge of 
sales for the company. Mr. Ford, who 
has more than five years experience 
in the bulk delivery field, has been 
with Dorsey as Bulkmaster 
representative since 1957. 


sales 





Colorado Group 
Elects Officers 


DENVER, COLO J. S. Parker, 
Wray, general manager, Farmers Un- 
ion Co-op Elevator Co., was elected 
president of the Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn. at the 35th 
annual convention of the group here 
this week 

James W. Rawson, Burlington, was 
named vice president, and D. W 
Eriksen was reelected executive sec- 
retary 

Eldon H. Roesler, Milwaukee, Wis 
publisher of The Feed Bag, spoke on 
“merchandising morals.” He urged 
members to practice tolerance in “hir- 
ing the man, regardless of his 
religion, getting along with competi- 
tors and being nice to people.” 


best 


Merck 1958 Sales, 


Earnings Set Record 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Sales 
ings of Merck & Co., Inc. 
1958 were the 
the company's history, according to 
preliminary estimates announced re- 
cently by John T. Connor, president 
of Merck. Sales rose 11% and net in- 
come 20% over that of 1957. 

Net sales were $206,600,000 in 1958, 
compared with $186,900,000 in 1957. 
Estimated net income was $27,700,- 
000, compared with $23,100,000 the 
previous year 


and earn- 
and sub- 


sidiaries for best in 


Mr. Connor said the improved re- 
sults were due mainly to the intro- 
duction of several new chemical and 
pharmaceutical products. 





That's Our 
Brand 


“Golden Loaf’ 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 

TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND 








LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 


ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 











YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH L: Redwood 1.3262 























TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 


process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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Australian Wheat 


Yield Increases 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA A 
5.22 bu. an acre increase in the av- 
erage wheat yield in Australia during 
the 10 years ended in 1958-59 over 
the decade ended 1938-39 brought a 
suggestion of four possible reasons 
from Sir Samuel Wadham. 

The reasons he listed the 
general use of tractors; the spread of 
the practice of “ley” farming; the 
withdrawal of cropping from some 
areas, and better varieties and more 
knowledge. 


were: 


Tractors make it easier for farm- 
ers to complete their final prepara- 
tion and get the crop sown sooner 
after the season breaks, he said. He 
pointed out that the introduction of 
“Jey” farming has been gradual, and 
now new varieties are pushing the 
practicability of ley farming out to- 
wards the drier marginal] districts. 
Improved production has come from 
the better varieties available 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 111. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 














“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
PB BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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MIAG MODEL—This unusual scale model of a complete 
flour mill including elevator, bulk storage and bag loading 
plant was recently completed by MIAG, Germany. The 
model is used for training purposes. Several mills of this 
general lay-out have been built by MIAG throughout the 
world within recent years. The picture shows, left to 
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right, the grain elevator with head house, the pneumatic 
ship unloader, the pneumatic cleaning house and the all- 
metal mill with pneumatic conveying. The bag storage 
and loading can be seen at the right side in front of the 
bulk storage plant. The firm is represented in the U.S. by 
MIAG Northamerica, Inc., Minneapolis. 





Production Club 
Speakers Discuss 


Flour, Milk Solids 


MINNEAPOLIS—tTalks on the de- 
velopment of high protein flour and 
dried milk solids, with specific appli- 
cations of both products to the bak- 
ing industry, highlighted the Febru- 
ary meeting of the Northwestern 
Production Men's Club. 

E. A. Kjera, products control de- 
partment of General Mills, Inc., de- 
livered the talk on bakery uses of 
high protein flour. He discussed the 
characteristics of three types of high 
protein flours available to bakers 
Vitagluten flour, air classified flours, 
and soy grits—and explained some of 
the uses found for each. 

Explaining that Vitagluten flour 
has an initially high cost, Mr. Kjera 
went on to state that, used in small 
amounts, it provides the baker with 
higher moisture absorption, greater 
dough extensibility, and prolongs 
product freshness. 

Regarding air classified flours, Mr 





Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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from Country-Run 
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KY MILLING CO. 


N, KANSAS * 


Kjera stressed the need for thorough 
blending in the baking process. On 
the subject of soy grits, which he 
termed “not actually a flour,”” he em- 
phasized the extremely high protein 
available from this product, and the 
nutty flavor which it provides. 

Ed. Alesch, Western Condensing 
Co., Appleton, Wis., spoke to the pro- 
duction club on developments in pro- 
viding dried milk solids to a number 
of industries, including baking. He 
stated that his firm now has 25 dried 
milk products available to the baking 
industry. Mr. Alesch stated that until 
recent years producers paid little at- 
tention to supplying more than a lim- 
ited number of milk products to con- 
suming industries. Now, he stated, his 
firm, in particular, is developing spe- 
cific milk products for specific jobs, 
including baking. 

Mr. Alesch urged more careful se- 
lection of high protein ingredients by 
bakery production men. He recited 
the variety of such ingredients now 
available, and urged attention to the 
nutritional purpose which each serves 
in bread products. 

Harry Bailey, Regan Bakeries, Inc., 
Minneapolis, production club presi- 
dent, presided at the meeting. In 
preparation for the March meeting 
Mr. Bailey assigned several members 
to bring back to the production club 
session reports on various presenta- 
tions from the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers annual meeting in 
Chicago 


SREA TAFF 


AACC 


Tours 
Buffalo Brewery 


BUFFALO 
tional Breweries, Inc., plant and labo- 


Section 
A tour of the Interna- 


ratory in Buffalo was a feature of 
the March meeting of the Niagara 
Frontier Section of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists. This 
Was a joint meeting with the Western 
New York Section of the Institute of 
Food Technologists 


GREAD iS THE STAFF fF Lirc—. 


RUSS WHEAT TO JAPAN 
YOKOHAMA, JAPAN — The first 
post-war shipment of 2,100 tons of 
Russian wheat bought by four Japa- 
nese trading firms arrived aboard a 
Japanese freighter here recently 
The wheat was under the Japan- 
Soviet trade agreement signed last 

year. The price was $63 ton, f.o.b 


Automation Handles 
Australian Wheat 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA—The 
Australian National Line freighter 
North Esk, holding 1,750 tons of bulk 
wheat, moved unaided to her berth 
at Princes Pier, Hobart, recently and 
began automatically to discharge 
wheat at the rate of 250 tons an hour 

It was reported to be the first time 
in the world for a ship to unload its 
own bulk wheat cargo. The entire op- 
eration took less than eight hours. 

“Wharf laborers in trouble-torn 
Tasmania were conspicuous by their 
absence,” a report of the unloading 
said. “Australia’s wheat harvest, this 
year totaling about 190 million bush- 
els, its storage and shipment are one- 
time manual labor operations now 
performed by automation.” 

The large wheat storage 
Geelong, with a capacity of 22.5 mil- 
lion bushels, can pour wheat into the 
holds of freighters at the 
rate of 1,600 tons an hour by push- 
button control, the report stated 

“Automation begins right in the 
wheat field,” the report said. ‘“Farm- 
ers trail large hopper-type vehicles 
from harvester machines and when 
they are full, deliver the contents to 
100-ft. high automatic silos at rail- 
road sidings. Later, wheat flows from 
these into highway trucks and goes 
to local mills or to the sea terminals 
where the 20-ton trucks are emptied 
automatically and swept clean in a 
three-minute operation. Manual labor 
does not touch the grain until, in the 
form of flour, it is taken from the 
baker's bin and made into loaves of 
bread.” 


silos at 


overseas 


BREAC S THE STAFF ’ re 
OATS EXPORTS DOWN 

WINNIPEG—Exports of Canadian 
oats at 3,401,957 bu. for the first six 
months of the 1958-59 crop year were 
more than 10 million under the com- 
parative total a year ago and all 
of the decline was in the move- 
ment to the U.S. In the Aucust- 
January period only 676,834 bu. of 
oats were shipped to the US., but 
in the same six months a year earli- 
‘r the shipments were 11,812,046 bu 
The current 
destinations, 


aggregate to overseas 
according to the 
tistics branch of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners, is 2,725,123 bu. com- 
pared with 1,682,742 last year to 
the end of January 


Sta- 
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Tomorrow 


Cereal Program of Studies Pays Off 
In BETTER Nutrition 


By RUTH K. STROH 


. =. changes children! This 
was the theme of an in-school 
cereal program of studies that paid off 
in better nutrition for many hundreds 
of youngsters. In these days of “TV 
minded” children, teachers are con- 
tinuously attempting the novel and 
unusual motivational approaches to 
the topic of teaching about foods that 
are best for children’s growth. The 
elementary age group at school pre- 
sents a large segment of the popula- 
tion needing effective learning about 
the importance of cereals daily 
Teachers often take the lead of 
incidental approaches to teaching 
about cereals. It would be very dull 
to say to the children: ‘Today we will 
talk about cereals.” Instead, a re- 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Miss Stroh is a 
teacher in Maryland and is interested 
in nutritional studies. This is a report 
on a cereal program of studies that 
was undertaken in the school in which 
she teaches. 





warding approach in the classroom is 
to let the cereals studies be a natural 
outgrowth of a unit on grains, or on 
areas of the world consuming most 
grains, or on making up balanced 
diets. Cafeterias in the school will 
cooperate with the teachers on the 
presentation of cereals. Some young- 
sters are amazed to see cereals add 
taste and health to puddings, stuff- 
ings, salads and even confections 
Wise instructors let the children com- 
pose suitable menus for themselves, 
and often, with supervision, make up 
some delightful and nutritious cereal 
dishes, right in the classroom. Cereals 
were favored for between-meal 
snacks 

Cereals fit into the classroom pro- 
gram in many ways. One group cov- 
ered some with a candy coat and of- 
fered it for sale at a bazaar. Other 
groups had speakers in who raised 
grains for cereals; others made close 
studies of how cereals were used in 
their home meals. Cereal gained an 
all time favorable impression when 
the children composed some original 
salads using them. Crisps became 
little “raindrops” over fruit “umbrel- 
las," and crunchy flakes of all kinds 
from all sorts of grains became “au- 
tumn leaves" surrounded with banan- 
as, milk, and sugar, or berries. One 
made a list of more than a 
dozen new food dishes using dry cer- 
eal. All groups recognized a “Cereal 
and Milk Spring Festival.” 

In some preparations, with the in- 
spiration of “child-made,”’ little 
rounded cereal pieces were strung on 
a toothpick, anchored in raw fruits 
marshmallow Even candied 
flakes in shapes of “pillows” or 
“tables,” if round, heightened interest 
in eating them, as imaginations came 
into play. It was wonderful to see 
children becoming interested on their 
own, in cereals, instead of the usual 


class 


or a 


prodding to eat them that occurs in 
some homes. Children do really like 
cereals, but they need positive ap- 
proaches to try them. It was found 
upon observation that many children 
had never tried the major cereals. 
Weight gains were noted after con- 
tinuous cereal breakfasts. Youngsters 
worked better in school 

Cereals led to fine, educational ex- 
hibits, too. The central part was a 
papier mache model of a box of cereal 

surrounded by pictures of all the 
ways it can be used—even as crou- 
tons in a soup. Another central fig- 
ure was a model of two healthy chil- 
dren, surrounded by the ways cereal 
helped them get that way. Cereal for 
breakfast as a good start was stressed 
in every unit. Charts of daily uses for 
cereals were kept. Some colorful pos- 
ters throughout the school and cafe 
teria were given such slogans as 
“Meet the Cereal Challenge!"”, “Cereal 
Changes Children!", “Cereal Sure 
Helps!”, “There's Might in Cereal!" 
ai Cereal, Some Way, Every Day! 
“Let Cereal March Into Your Diet!", 
“Get the Heart of the Grain in 
Your Cereal Bowl!"”, “Cereal Helps 
Make Muscles,” etc. Whatever the 
slogan, the child had painted or drawn 
an appropriate picture to go with it 

Parents approved such approaches 
to cereal in the school. Reports 
showed more children interested in 
trying cereals, after the studies. In- 
deed, the school cafeteria had an over- 
whelming demand for chicken fried in 
all flakes (crushed) coating, over and 
over again. Various types of cereal 
boxes were displayed. Charts of color- 
ful magazine ads were made. Grains 
were raised. Old and new cereals 
were tried. Opening the door for chil- 
dren, to the world of cereals must be 
dynamic, to be successful, and lasting 
Modern teaching, utilizing the child's 
participation guarantees fine _ in- 
school cereal promotions 


TO GRIND AGAIN — It appears 
likely that the two-story, stone mill 
in Cherokee Park, Louisville, will 
rrind again, thanks to the efforts 
of several volunteers who respond- 
ed to a plea for funds to restore the 
Structure 

William A. Moore, city parks di- 
rector, recently issued a call for fi- 
nancial backers to sponsor restora- 
tion of the histcric, 140-year-old mill 
At his call, eight persons came for- 
ward, offering to assist with recon- 
struction of what at present is little 
more than a pile of stones 

The next step, according to Mr 
Moore, is to consult with a landscape 
architect, and to perform some re- 
search to determine how the old 
mill appeared in earlier days. After 
that, Mr. Moore cxpects to form a 
fund-raising committee to augment 
existing funds. Once completed, there 
is a possibility that the old mill on 
the banks of eargrass Creek may 
grind meal to be sold on the site, as 
is done at Spring Mill Park in Mitch- 
ell, Ind 


Holsum of Miami 
Previews Campaign 


Plans for Salesmen 
MIAMI, FLA.—The annual adver 
tising sales meeting for the Holsum 
Bakers of held 
at the Dinner Key Restaurant in Mi- 


Miami was recently 


ami 

There were over 135 salesmen pres- 
their 
from Daytona Beach 


ent, representing all areas of 
sales territory 
West, Naples on the west 
coast and the Belle Glade Lake Area 


to Key 


The meeting was the 1959 kick-off 
for the release of Holsum’s new and 
enlarged advertising campaign 

The program was highlighted by 
T.V. film commercials and presenta 
tion of the new sweet goods comme! 
cials. Radio recordings of the new 
Holsum Jingle were heard, along with 
the showing of the exclusive art work 
displaying a loaf of bread in a unique 
fashion 

The program was conducted by 
Frank Irwin, director of 
advertising, and Arthur 
advertising manage! Frank 
Leonard from the W. E. Long Co 
was guest speaker at the dinner 
Jodean P. Cash, president of Holsum 
Bakers of South Miami; R. E. Chi 
vers, vice president, and R. J. Faust, 
secretary-treasurer, spoke briefly on 
the plans for 1959 sales and adver 
tising 


sales and 
Frank, Hol 


sums 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 


1,600,000 Bu 


STORAGE 
5,500 Cwts 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 


Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 


Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Board of Trade Building 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











resell it at a profit. 


family flour. 





IT’S TRUE... 


A number of flour millers, as well as other 
flour distributors, find it advantageous to 
have their family flour packed by us. They 
know they can get flour from us of the very 
finest quality on a basis enabling them to 


This is possible because one of our units is 
especially well equipped to mill and pack 


Your inquiry for samples and 


prices is cordially invited. 


The 
CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS CO. 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 
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his firm prepared the sour French 
bread from prepared sours. The cus- 
tomer was satisfied and said that the 
bread was as good as that obtained 
on the West Coast. Mr. Selby said 
that might be acceptable and satis- 
factory by New York standards, but 
no one would accept it on the West 
Coast and that no one on the West 
Coast uses prepared sours 

Another engineer, commenting on a 
point made by Mr. Selby, said that 
the sharpness of a sour can be 
duced by adding a Bermuda onion of 
about 3 oz. in weight 

A final point made by Mr 
in answer to another question was: 
“Everybody makes sour French bread 
differently.” 

Flavor Holds Attention 

Flavor was another subject which 
held the attention of the audience 
Albert E. Tolley, Gottfried Baking 
Co., Upper Montclair, N.J., introduc- 
ing Loren B. Sjostrom, Arthur D 
Little Co., Cambridge, Mass.,_re- 
marked that flavor should be unob- 
trusive that the consumer has to 
try it again and again to determine 
exactly what the flavor is. This, he 
suggested, puts flavor in the category 
of an appetite exciter 

Expressing his agreement, Mr. Sjo- 
strom said: “White bread epitomizes 
the success of baking technology.” 
But, he added, bread has become the 
bland product to carry the favored 
topping. He proceeded to examine 
the definition of flavor and explained 
that it was a complex of senses origi- 
nating in the mouth and nose. It 
these senses which go to determine 
flavor. He considered that instru- 


re- 


Selby, 


so 


1s 
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ments could not measure flavor in 
the same way that instruments can- 
not measure a drawing, a painting or 
any work of art 

Flavor is under the scrutiny of the 
public continuously because the pub- 
lic eats three times a day at least and 
sometimes more. Therefore, Mr. Sjo- 
strom said, everybody considers him- 
self to be an authority on flavor. A 
consumer either “likes it, or doesn't 
like it, or says it’s merely all right.” 
And when people say that something 
is all right, they mean that they can 
take it or it, Mr. Sjostrom de- 
clared 

He expressed the opinion that more 
and more people will pay more for 
better quality and that they can af- 
ford to pay more for better quality 

Mr. Sjostrom, in reply to a question 
which asked if bread standards were 
a hindrance to flavor in bread, replied 
in the negative by saying that much 
can be done in the way of flavor and 
still remain within the standards 
down 


leave 


set 


Taster Panel Recommended 

The speaker, during his talk, had 
recommended the establishment of a 
panel of tasters to aid in the quality 
judging of the product. The audience 
having expressed interest in this par- 
ticular suggestion, asked for further 
details and he that the 
panel should consist of at least four 
or five people and that the team 
should be kept together. In addition, 
records should be kept and the work 
of tasting and testing should be done 
daily for periods ranging from five to 
25 minutes. The panel of tasters, by 
would improve them- 


suggested 


this means 
selves and would be useful in making 
between new formula 
ind with competitive products 
plant, he 


com parist ms 
tions 


It happens so often in a 


of Bakery 


Engineers are, left to right: Robert Nicolait, Helms Bakeries, Los Angeles, 
third vice president; Clayton C. Daley, Drake Bakeries, Inc., Mamaroneck, 
N.Y., first vice president; H. Alvin Meyer, Grocers Baking Co., Lexington, 
Ky., president; Lewis P. McAdams, Food Industries Co., Dallas, second vice 
president, and Victor E. Marx, ASBE, Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 


said, that a senior official, usually the 
production manager, the au- 
thoritative answer in testing by say- 
ing “this se 

Mr. Sjostrom 


good 


gives 


Is 
felt that a panel 
an expert in making a 
determination and the panel would be 
more reliable because it will 
things that an expert will often over- 
look. He did not think that the panel 
would displace the expert, but he felt 
that it could to 
the facilities 
Elmer F 


1s 
as as 


see 


be a great addition 
Glabe, Food Technology 
Inc., Chicago, revealed plans for the 
establishment of an Anglo-American 
foreign exchange student scheme 
This would be operated in concert 
with the British chaper of ASBE 
The idea will be to exchange junior 
executives and junior production su- 
perintendents between the two coun- 
tries with facilities being provided for 
them to work and study for two 
months, the Americans in England, 
the British in the U.S 

In connection with the plan, he in- 
trcduced to the audience Philip Shen- 
ton, J & Co., Ltd., leading 
British baking and restaurant firm 
Mr. Shenton announced that the Brit- 
ish chapter had decided to send its 
chairman each year to the ASBE 
meeting though this year Fred 
Bates, current chairman, was unable 
to attend and he had in his 
stead. He promised complete support 
for the student 
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compared with 49% the preceding 
week and 180% a year ago. Shipping 
directions were slow to fair. Family 
and bakery flours were unchanged to 
4¢ higher. 

Quotations March 6, carlots, Kan- 
sas City: Hard winter bakery short 
patent $4.95@5, standard 95% patent 
$4.85@4.90, straight $4.80@4.85; es- 
tablished brands of family flour $6.30 
@7.10, sacked, the higher price being 
for nationally advertised brands de- 
livered; first clears of 13.25 to 14.25% 
protein $4.10@4.15, first clears of 11% 
protein $3.95@4; clears of 1% ash 
and higher $3.65@3.90. 


Soft Flour Buying 
On Limited Basis 


Only small quantities of soft wheat 
flour went on the books in the central 
states during the week ending March 
9. Prices turned up only a trifle, 
mainly following wheat values, and 
not encouraged by demand. Inquiry 
was at a low level, and mill salesmen 


did not appear to be pushing for sales 
very strongly. Directions are fair to 
good, and mills are working five days, 
but one observer thinks running time 
is the slowest thus far in the crop 
year. Cookie and cracker bakers, and 
wholesale and retail cake bakers, are 
booked for several months. 

The week, observers said, seemed 
to run to a pattern which has been 
apparent for the last few years. For 
several seasons the big buying, by 
larger and small users alike, has been 
done on the crop movement. Other 
buying in the area has occurred dur- 
ing periods of big activity when 
spring and hard winter wheat flours 
also are being booked. This has been 
true this year. These buying periods 
occupy only a few weeks at most, 
leaving other weeks with only a mini- 
mum of buying and selling activity. 
There is very little p.d.s. business or 


day-to-day trading done, observers 
say. 
While there are many underlying 


factors behind this pattern, the psy- 
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chology of the situation seems to be 
that the buyer wants to get his sup- 
plies as low as possible. When many 
other buyers are booking, he thinks 
they might be right and is inclined to 
go along with the movement. If the 
time is wrong, he reasons, then we 
are all wrong together and the com- 
petition at least will not have an edge 
price-wise 

Flour sales volume in the St. Louis 
area continued at the same slow rate 
last week. Bookings were again only 
30% of five-day milling capacity, with 
soft flour business making up only a 
small percentage of the total. The 
trade is too well covered for any big 
build up on flour sales before new 
crop offerings are available. Mill run- 
ning time was six days. 

Quotations March 6, Chicago basis: 
Soft wheat flour, high ratio, $7.14@ 
7.20, cottons; short patent $6.20@ 
6.44, standard patent $5.10@6, clear 
$4.78@5.20; cookie and cracker flour 
$4.96 @ 5.05 


Family Orders Good 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


Bakery flour sales were slow in the 
Texas-Oklahoma area, but the recent 
advances in family flour quotations 
brought an exceptionally good round 
of business for some mills. Sales and 
mill running time appeared to be bet- 
ter in Oklahoma than in Texas, with 
grind in the former at seven days and 
still unable to satisfy the demand. In 
contrast, the mills in Texas con- 
tinued to operate at five days. 

Pricewise, family flour quotations 
continued to widen a little, and first 
clears at Ft. Worth were 5¢ above 
the previous week. At Oklahoma City, 
prices dropped 1¢ on bakery flour 

Quotations March 6, Ft. Worth: 
Extra high patent family flour $6.80 
a@7.20, 100-lb. cottons; standard pa- 
tent bakery flour, unenriched, $5.25@ 
5.35, bulk; first clear $4.40@4.50, 
bulk, delivered Texas common points; 
March 6, Oklahoma City: Family 
short patent $6.90@7.10; standard 
patent bakery flour $6.2076.40, bak- 
ers’ unenriched short patent $5.61G 
5.71 sacked, $5.58@5.68 bulk; 95% 
standard patent $5.61@5.71 sacked, 
$5.38@5.48 bulk; straight grade $5.46 
“5.56 sacked, $5.3345.43 bulk; truck 
lots higher on all grades. 


Domestic Sales Slow 
In Pacific Northwest 


There was little interest in domes- 
tic flour in the Pacific Northwest the 
past week, with the main attention 
centered, instead, on government buy- 
ing for relief. Mill produc- 
tion continued at the low levels 
tablished in previous weeks. Quota- 


overseas 


es- 


tions March 6, Seattle: Family pa- 
tents $8.80, 100-lb. cottons, carlots; 
pastry flour $5.05, 100-lb. cottons, 


= 


carlots; March 7, Portland: High glu- 
ten $6.86, all Montana $6.54, clears 
$6.59, Bluestem bakers $6.43, cake 
$7, pastry $6, pie $5.65, whole wheat 
$6.23, graham $5.64, cracked wheat 
$5.69, crushed wheat $6.33. 


Strike Pressure 
Eases at Buffalo 


Some of the pressure on Buffalo's 
flour mills eased last week as more 
retail bakeries came to an agree- 
ment with striking workers in New 
York City. However, little progress 
was made with wholesale bakeries 
Most mills stepped up their running 
time, with the exception of one, which 
continued to feel the effects of the 
strike. One mill’s projection was re- 
duced for plant purposes 
There was very little sales activity 
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in any type of flour. Many consum- 
ers are sitting tight because of poor 
business. Spring wheat flour ended 
the week off 6¢. Kansas, clears and 
soft wheat flours held unchanged. 

A spokesman for one Buffalo mill 
stated that his company’s shipping di- 
rections were not particularly good 
last week. The business of local retail 
bakeries appears to be on the down 
grade again, as illustrated by one 
firm whose owners claim to have been 
losing money since the first of the 
year. The bakery will continue with 
its full staff until Easter, but if vol- 
ume does not pick up after that, some 
personnel will probably be laid off. 
Buffalo flour output was below a 





_.. At This Time 
Last Year... 


FLOUR 


A moderate run of hard winter wheat flour 
buying, mainly 30-day extensions of old book- 
ings by large chain bakeries, highlighted the 
period. Buying was apparently encouraged by 
the growing probability of a tighter cash 
wheat supply before the end of the crop year 
By the same token, extensions were made cau- 
tiously and for limited periods to carry bak 
ers nicely into new crop. Buyers indicated a 
widespread awareness of the hard winter 
wheat crop coming up in the Southwest, and 
the strong possibility that it would be of rec- 
ord proportions, probably carrying softer flour 
prices along with it 


MILLFEED 


Prices staged a sharp run up in almost all 
areas of the country, reaching crop year highs 
in all major production centers. Bran and 
middlings jumped $3 to $5, on top of advances 
made in each of several preceding weeks 
Heavy snows in some principal areas, plus a 
lack of supplies and shorter mill cunning time 
accounted for the increased activity 


WHEAT 


particularly futures, were un- 
influence of congressional ma- 
throughout the week 


Wheat prices 
der the strong 
neuvering in Washington 
Expert buying and the Southwest crop situ- 
ation occupied somewhat secondary positions 
Prices were buoyed most of the week by the 
Senate Agricultural Committee's approval of a 
bill to return basic commodity supports to 
1957 leveis. Futures dipped abruptly at the end 
of the period, however, as the trade adjusted 
its thinking to the more realistic fact that 
the committee's recommendations faced strong 
administrative opposition, and even possible 
defeat from supporters of Ezra Taft Benson 
secretary of agriculture 


Rew 


week ago but above a year ago. The 
latest total was affected by one mill 
down to 4 days because of the bakery 
strike and by one mill reducing its 
running time to 5 days for plant pur- 
One mill worked 7 days, one 
623 days, and one 6 days, and the re- 
maining mill 5 days 

Quotations March 6: Spring high 
gluten $6.244@6.50, spring short $5.94 


poses 


“6.14, spring standard $5.84@6.09 
spring straight $6.04, spring first 
clear $5.50@5.86; hard winter short 
$5.56@5.97, hard winter standard 
$5.41@5.87, hard winter first clear 
$5.200 5.45; soft winter short patent 
$7.25 4 7.46, soft winter standard $6 

6.76, soft winter straight $5.10@5.49 


soft winter first clear $4.15@4.79 
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Canadian Prices 
At Steady Levels 


Domestic flour buying across Cana- 
da has remained fairly good, with no 
price changes since the 15¢ advance 
announced by most mills March 1 
Running time generally has remained 
five days, with the exception 
of soft wheat mills, which have been 
running short time 

Quotations March 7, Winnipeg: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Ft. William and the British Columbia 
boundary, cotton 100’s, $6.15@6.35; 
second patents, cottons, $5.9076.10 
second patents to bakers, paper 100’s, 
$4.80@5 (12¢ less for bulk); all prices 
are cash carlots; March 6, Toronto- 
Montreal: Top patent springs for use 
in Canada $6.25@6.35 in 100-lb. cot 
tons, less cash discounts, mixed cars 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used; bakers flour $5@5.30, 100-Ib 
papers, less cash discounts, with 15¢ 
added for cartage where used (12¢ 
less for bulk) 


close to 


Overseas Markets 


UAR Accepts 
Bids on Flour 


The principal activity in the export 
flour markets the past week was ac- 
ceptance of bids by the United Arab 
Republic on 40,000 metric tons of 
11° protein flour for March 
and April shipment, of a total 50,000 
tons on which bids were submitted 

In Cuba 
firms were 

this week to 
Cuban-owned milling 
flour from outside 
ing brought in at discriminatory 
prices. The charges brought by the 
Cuban firm have resulted in the min- 
istry of economic affairs passing a re- 
solution requiring the posting of a 
98¢ cwt. import bond on all flour pre- 
destined to ar- 
rive at ports of Oriente Province 
Cuba (The Miller, March 3, page 3) 

Flour sales to the Americas in gen- 
eral were almost a blank the past 
week 
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representatives of import- 
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untry is be- 


ing expected to 


reply 
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sently in customs or 


Saigon is expected to make pur- 
chase 15,000 metric tons of 
flour, while Ceylon is scheduled to lift 
10,000 metric tons 

In Canada, contracts were 
by a government purchasing 
during the week to seven firms, total 
ing 3,090 long tons of flour for ship 
ment from the West Coast. Tenders 
were invited on 12,000 long tons, but 
the smaller quantity was booked 

Canadian flour cleared to overseas 
destinations for the week ended 
March 5 aggregated 374,300 cwt., and 
included 16,500 for International 


soon of 


awarded 


igency 
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Wheat Agreement countries. A week 
earlier the figures were 116,000 and 
16,000 cwt., respectively 


Oatmeal 


Business in rolled oats and oatmeal 
is fairly good, with prices firm. In 
Western Canada, the weather has 
favored a continued steady demand 
and there is no accumulation of 
stocks. Quotations March 6, Toronto- 
Montreal: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cot- 
tons $5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. cottons 
$7.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal; Winni- 
peg March 7: Rolled oats in 80-lb. 
sacks $5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 100-Ib. 
sacks $6.65@6.90 in the three prairie 
provinces; all prices cash carlots 


Rye 

Buyers of rye flour appear to be 
well booked and asking prices are 
above levels at which they purchased 
earlier in the crop year, all of which 
has led to a prolonged period of in- 
activity. Prices in the major markets 
were unchanged from the previous 
week. 





MILLFEED 





6: Bran $474 47.50, standard 
$47.50, red dog $49.50 sacked 
and middlings $43.50, red dog 
bulk 

St. Louis: Millfeed 
just about equal t 
the trade last week. Supplies were 
not overly plentiful, due to reduced 
flour mill running time. At the same 
time, mixers’ requirements were held 
down by slow formula feed 
Millfeed prices were mixed 
bran was quoted $1 higher and 
dlings $1 lower 

Observers thought the reduction in 
middlings’ prices the result of 
mills reducing prices just to get more 
sales on the books to start out this 
week's business, rather than any 
pressure of supplies. Quotations 
March 6: Bran $45.50@46, shorts $47 
a47.50 sacked; bran $414 41.50 
shorts $43@43.50, middlings $424 
42.50 bulk 

Buffalo: Millfeed very 
quiet until March 6, when some buy- 
ing for shipment this week was jam- 
med short period 
prices The rise put 
levels above western c 
Prior to that, they had 
Mixers here who experienced a_ pick 
up in business the preceding week 
lost it last week. Other mixers held 
unchanged. Running time ranged 
from 4 to 7 Bulk and sacked 
bran, middlings and red dog ended 
unchanged to $1 lower. Quotations 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie’’. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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March 6: Bran $48.50@50.50, mid- 
dlings $50@51.50, red dog $51@52.50 
sacked; bran $43.50@45, middlings 
$44.50@46, red dog $45.50@47 bulk. 

Boston: Despite limited offerings, 
local millfeed prices were lower last 
week, reflecting a reluctance on the 
part of most buyers to enter at pre- 
vailing levels. Inventories are low 
and will probably stay that way un- 
less quotations reach a more attrac- 
tive level for most buyers. 

Practically all of the sales con- 
summated were of the fill-in variety, 
accomplished only after considerable 
negotiation. Bran was about $2 lower 
for the week, while middlings lost 
$1.50. Quotations March 7: Bran 
$57.50, middlings $57 sacked; bran 
$53, middlings $52.50 bulk. 

Pacific Coast: Demand for mill- 
feed was limited, but mill production 
is lighter and being applied on old 
sales. Japan was reportedly inquiring 
for June shipment of feed. Prices were 
firm. Quotations March 6, Portland: 
Millrun $44@45, middlings $8 over. 

Canada: At Toronto-Montreal sup- 
plies of millfeeds have been adequate 
to meet the demand, and there has 
been some slight easing in values 
Quotations March 6: Bran $5758, 
shorts $58@59, middlings $60@62, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

At Winnipeg, interest in millfeeds 
for shipment to British Columbia and 
eastern Canada remains good and 
supplies are well absorbed. Prices are 
steady. Quotations March 7: Bran, 
f.o.b. mills, $414 45 in the three prai- 
rie provinces; shorts $42@46; mid- 
dlings $46@47. All prices are cash 
carlots; small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra 
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Cargill Doubles 
Export Storage 
At Port Arthur 


PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS—-Comple- 
tion of construction to more than 
double grain storage capacity of the 
Cargill, Inc., export elevator here has 
been announced by the firm and the 
Kansas City Southern Railway Co. 

The former capacity of 1.6 million 
bushels has been boosted to 3.3 mil- 
lion bushels by addition of three all- 
steel storage tanks completed in the 
last week of February. Installation 
will now begin of new conveyors in 
the elevator’s work house to boost 
intra-house transfers of grain, in- 
crease rail unloading capacity by one- 
fourth and facilitate high-speed 
ocean-ship loading. 

John Rockwell, Cargill's regional 
manager in Kansas City, Mo., said the 
new storage will be used mainly for 
wheat and milo. He added that in- 
stallation of new conveying and harm 
dling equipment will be completed 
this summer, well before the 1959 
harvests 

Each new tank is 60 ft. high at the 
rim, 92 ft. high at the center, 114 ft 
in diameter and will hold 566,000 bu 
The three, occupying slightly more 
than one acre of land on the north 
side of the elevator, are in line with 
four smaller bins previously installed 

Cargill is of the elevator 
which is owned by the railroad com- 
pany. The grain firm operates other 
Texas facilities in Ft. Worth, Mexia 
and Plainview. 


lessor 
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Flour Mill Offered 
For Sale in Italy 


W ASHINGTON—An industrial 
property, formerly used for flour mill- 
ing and spaghetti production in Or- 
betello, Italy, is being offered for 
sale, according to a report received 
by the U.S. Department of Commercs 
Attempts are being made to interest 
U.S. firms contemplating the estab- 
lishment of manufacturing operations 
in Italy. 

The property, owned by Molino e 
Pastificio Argentario S.p.A., is priced 
at $482,000. This price includes the 
building, machinery, accessories and 
furniture. The plant has been idle 
since the death of one of the partners 

The company there 
for further expansion. Grain of good 
quality is available in the area, and 
the water is especially suited for the 
manufacture of pasta. Good trans- 
portation and communication facili- 
ties are also available, reports say. 

When in operation, the firm pro- 
duced annually about 15,000 metric 
tons of flour and allied products, and 
5,500 tons of pasta 

Plans had been made for modern- 
ization and expansion, and the own- 
ers had hoped that the extra produc- 
tive capacity would be absorbed in 
new markets abroad. The plant could 
also be utilized for the establishment 
of other foodstuff processing indus- 
tries, the owners claim 


says iS space 
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Fluidizer Backlo 
Of Orders More Than 
Sales in Fiscal 1958 


MINNEAPOLIS—In the first 10 
weeks of fiscal year 1959, the Flui- 
dizer Co., a division of Superior Sepa- 
rator Co., Hopkins, Minn., has a back- 
log of orders totaling more than the 
total sales during fiscal 1958 

William P. Edmunds, general man- 
ager of Fluidizer, stated: ‘“‘The 1959 
backlog passed the total 1958 sales 
figure in January with a quarter-mil- 
lion-dollar order for a complete air 
conveying system for handling bak- 
ery flour. This is the largest single 
order in the company’s history.” 








Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 








EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 





Cables — Eastmills 


“Cartier” “Lasalle” “Eastern Queen” “Pontiac” 
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Country or crea 


Canada 

Mexico 

Guatemala 

British Honduras 

El Salvador ; 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 

Costa Rica ... 
Panama Republic 
Canal Zone 
Bermuda 

Bahamas 

Cuba 

Jamaica 

Haiti 

Dominican Republic 
Leeward & Windward Is 
Barbados 

Trinidad & Tobago 
Netherlands Antilles 


Total 


Colombia 
Venezela 
British Guiana 
Surinam 
Ecuador 
Peru 
Bolivia 
Chile 
Brazil 
Paraguay 
Argentina 


Total 


Iceland 
Sweden 
Norway 
Denmark 

U. K 
Netherlands 
Belgium & Luxembourg 
France 

West Germany 
Switzerland 
Atores 

Spain 

Portugal! 

Italy 
Yugoslavia 
Greece 

Turkey 


Total 


Syria 
Lebanon 
Iraq 
Iran 


*July-December 
not yet available 


U.S. Exports of Wheat Fiour 


Calendar Year 1958 


Wholly 
U.S. 
cwt. 
86,714 
9,901 
298,343 
102,753 
375,968 
157,488 
236,311 
361,84! 
304,509 
27,865 


053 


826 
078 
536 
524 
650 
302 
294 
932 
919 
200 
437 


698 


817 


000 
377 
470 
4,599 


Other 
cwt. 


Breakdown of other figures by country of destination for this 


Compiled by the Washington Office, Millers National Federation, from official U.S 


Country or area 


Israel 
Jordan 
Kuwait 
deud: 
Arabian 
Bahrein 
Artghanistan 
Ingia 

Panistan 
Thailand 
Viernam 
Cambodia 

Leos 

British Malaya 
Indonesia 
Philippines 
Macao 
Portuguese Asia 
Korea 

Hong Kong 
Singapore 


Arabia 
Penin 


& Nanpo Is 


Terr. of Pac. Is 


Zealand 


Trust 
New 


Total 
Morocco 
Algeria 
French Morocco 
Tunisia 
Egypt 
Cameroons 
French West Africa 
Ghana (Gold Coasr 
Nigeria 
British West 
Madeira 
Angola 
West Port 
Liberia 
Belgian Congo 
French Somaliland 
British East Africa 
Rhodesia & Nyasaland 
Mozambique 
Ethiopia 

Seychelles 

Un. of South Africa 
French Equat. Africa 
Libya 


Africa 
islands 


Africa 


2,572 
Other* $4 


Tota! 


1958 Totals 27,050 61,973 


1957 Totals 26,430 52,647 


period 


sources 








Country or crea 


Mexico 
Haiti 


Total 


Colombia 
Ecuador 
Peru 
Bolivia 
Chile 


Total 


Austria 

France 

West Germany 
Portugal 

Italy 
Yugoslavia 
Greece 

Malta 

Trieste 

Poland 


Total 


Lebanon 

Iran 

Israel 

Jordan 
*July-December 

not yet available 


Breakdown 


cwt. 


7,000 
11,824 


18,824 


87,169 
13,595 
33,258 
3,396 
366,411 


Compiled by the Washington Office 


503,829 


32,616 
3,63! 
222,358 
85,085 
412 
904 
666 
349 
107 
284 


412 


675 
250 
654 
964 


of other figures by 


Millers National Federation, from official U.S 


U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour for Foreign Relief 


Calendar Yeor 1958 


Country or orea 


Kuwait 


cw 
210 
1,200 
288,214 
5,935 
58.216 
579,928 
169,550 
7,098 
187,114 
234,536 
312,860 


Malaya 
Philippines 
Korea 
Hong Kong 
Singepore 
Japan 
Ceylon 
Taiwan 
2,008 404 

32,008 
15,000 


Total 
Morocco 
Algeria 
Tunisia 11,015 
Egypt 212,582 
Cameroons 8! 
Liberia 800 
Libya 61,535 

333,02! 

280 


8,019,770 


Total 
Other* 
1958 Tota 


1957 Total 7,505,258 
country of destination for this period 


sources 








August-January 
958-59 
1957-58 
1956-5 
1955-56 
1954-55 
1953-54 
Figures comp 


Total wheat 
bu 
123,989,749 
130,445,173 
126,090,027 
97,072,364 
114,680,856 
115,764,100 


Canadian Wheat, Flour Exports 


WINNIPEG—The total export movement of Canadian wheat and 
flour to all destinations for the period from Aug. 1, 1958 to Jan. 31, 1959, 
with comparative figures for the preceding five crop years follows 


Total wheat 

Wheat flour and flour 

bu bu 

18,731,349 142,721,098 
18,990 684 149,435 857 
18,055,968 144,145,995 
19,302,462 116,374,826 
20,215,688 134,896,544 
22,984,978 138,749,078 


ed by statistics branch of the Board of Grain Commissioners 





$306,805,000 in 1956. The value of 
bread made increased to $198,244,000 
from $185,824,000 a year earlier; 
plain rolls and buns to $15,572,000 
from $12,634,000; pies, cakes and 
pastries to $83,998,000 from $73,645,- 
000, and doughnuts, $10,976,000 from 
$10,682,000. The value of fruit buns 
and yeast-raised sweet goods de- 
creased to $17,985,000 from $18,647,- 
000 


Wholesale sales (including sales to 


Canadian Per Capita 
Bread Consumption 


Slightly Smaller 


OTTAWA—Per capita consumption 
of bread in Canada was slightly 
smaller in 1957 at 99.7 lb. as com- 
pared with 99.9 lb. in the preceding 
year, according to the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics annual report on the bread and 
other bakery products industry. The restaurants, institutions, etc.) of the 
highest recorded annual per capita’ industry's products accounted for 
figure was 111.9 Ib. in 1946. Total 57.2% of total sales in 1957, compared 
consumption of bread during 1957 with 56.3% in 1956, retail house-to- 
amounted to a record 1,653,177,000 Ib house sales for 24.3% against 25.1%, 
as compared with 1,606,946,000 in and retail through baker-owned 
1956, and the value rose to a new | stores for 18.5° against 18.6% 
peak of $198,515,000 as compared 
with $186,061,000 in 1956 


The factory selling value of all 
products shipped by the industry was 
greater in 1957 than in any earlier 
year at $331,132,000, compared with 


THE DIRECT ROUTE 


MILLING = 
PRODUCTION 


The number of establishments rose 
to 2,635 from 2,624 in the preceding 
year, while number of employees 
eased to 35,456 and salaries and 
wages advanced to $99,778,000 from 
$93,759,000 











TO YOUR MARKET 


MILLING PRODUCTION goes directly to the men in the plant—production 
men as well as management men—to increase your sales. MILLING PRO- 
DUCTION reaches mill owners, milling superintendents, cereal chemists, head 
who determine what 
MILLING PRODUCTION 
Milling Production Section of 


production personnel—the 


their 


millers and other men 
will 


the 


production equipment company use. 


reaches milling management through 
The Northwestern Miller—the men who give the go-ahead on equipment 
purchases. No other advertising medium in the flour milling industry offers 
this double value—reach those who need and those who buy through your 


advertising in MILLING PRODUCTION 


PROGRESS THRU TECHNOLOGY 


Special issues of MILLING PRODUCTION in April and May will have the 
theme Progress Thru Technology. Both will be published in association with 
The Northwestern Miller and advertising scheduled for appearance in the one 
publication will also appear in the other. Here is a unique opportunity for 
suppliers of equipment and services to the milling industry to reach both 
management executives and technologists at the same time. Keyed to the 
issues will be reports of the annual convention of the Millers National 
Federation and the annual technical conference of Association of Operative 
Millers as both meet in Chicago during the week of May 11. 


CONTACT NEAREST MILLER PUBLISHING CO. OFFICE 


MILLING PRODUCTION 


Published in Conjunction with The Northwestern Miller 
2501 WAYZATA BOULEVARD, MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINN. 
BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY 




















J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 














Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 
LAckawanna 4-3795 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


The Bourse 











Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 











The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 1-3362 


1 W. 10TH ST KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 





—, 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn H]LOUR pomesric 


410 Wilford Building 
83rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 











JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


New York 4, N. Y. 


Room 1536 


26 Broadway 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520 NEW YORK N. ¥ 
New England Office Malden, Mass 


120 Bdwy 


211 Bryant St 
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General American 
Reports Decline 
In Net Earnings 


CHICAGO—-Net earnings of Gen- 
eral American Transportation Corp. 
for 1958 were $15,417,755 as com- 
pared with $15,745,456 in 1957 or 
$6.06 a share, based on the number 
of shares outstanding at the close of 
the year, against $6.61 a share in 
1957, it was reported by William J. 
Stebler, president, in his annual mes- 
sage to stockholders. 

In summing up his report, Mr. 
Stebler said: “Over-all, 1959 should 
be a good year for General American. 
We are confident that the earnings 
of our service divisions will be ahead 
of 1958, and are optimistic that a 
sizeable increase in orders for our 
manufacturing divisions will develop 
as the year progresses.” 

Mr. Stebler predicted that the serv- 
ice divisions of General American, 
which proved to be stable “in a year 
of generally depressed and uncertain 
business, will not only be operating 
at full capacity but, in addition, will 
realize a sizeable expansion in 1959.” 
The freight car leasing division is 
now operating 65,000 specialized cars. 

During the year 1,456 Airslide cars 
were delivered. Forty-two railroads 
have standardized on this car “be- 
cause of its continuous record of ex- 
cellent earnings and ability to handle 
difficult materials, thus keeping on 
the rails traffic that might otherwise 
be lost to competitive carriers.”’ The 
projected sales outlook indicates sub- 
stantial business over the next few 
years for this car, the report noted. 

“In November, we introduced a new 
concept in the railroad covered hop- 
per—our newly developed Dry-Flo 
car,” the report went on. “This car 
incorporates a unique and exclusive 
principle in internal unloading gates 
and provides the ultimate in sanita- 
tion and simplicity of operation,” the 
report added, and predicted: ‘The fu- 
ture is very promising for the Dry- 
Flo.” 

Recognizing the great possibilities 
inherent both in piggy-backing and in 
containerization General American 
acquired Piggy-Back, Inc., owner of 
the American patents on the Clejan 
car and entered into an agreement 
with Fruehauf Trailer Co., manufac- 
turer of trailers and containers, un- 
der which the latter is licensed ex- 
clusively on a royalty basis to build 
and sell trailers and cargo containers 
specifically designed for use on the 
Clejan car. 

With research and development 
playing such an important role in the 
company's success, and in industry 
generally, the company’s officers are 
convinced “that substantial invest- 
ment in research for new products 
and and improvement of 
current items will yield long lasting 
returns for the company,” the report 
concluded. 

BREAD 
FIRMS MERGE 

ANTHONY, KANSAS — The An- 
thony Farmers Cooperative elevator 
and the Farmers Cooperative Grain 
and Mercantile Union of Shook have 
merged, giving the consolidated or- 
ganization storage capacity of 2.3 
million bushels grain. 


processes 
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Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


5620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 











Lige Coakley Cc. V. Brady 
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B. R. Stetson R. J. Williams 


ST. LOUIS—Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has announced plans for the reorganization 
of its general engineering department. The change will include division of the 
engineering functions into three separate areas of responsibility, engraving 
and printing, general operations, and design and development. To implement 
this program, four members of the general production department have been 
appointed to new positions. C. V. Brady, chief engineer, general engineering 
department, has been appointed assistant to the director of production, A. N. 
Weeks; B. R. Stetson, assistant director of production, has been named chief 
of engraving and printing; Lige Coakley, assistant manager at the company's 
East Pepperell plant, has been named chief of operations, and R. J. Williams, 
supervisor of development, general engineering department, will now be chief 
of design and development. The move was initiated to improve at both staff 
and plant level the study and analysis of individual plant operating conditions 
including costs, methods, equipment and maintenance. 





1,100 Canadian Farmers in Ottawa 
To Request Deficiency Payments 


OTTAWA Four special trains, 
carrying approximately 1,100 farm- 
ers from western Canada, on their 
march on Ottawa arrived in the na- 
tion's capital at breakfast time March 
9. Seeking deficiency payments on 
wheat, oats and barley deliveries for 
the three crop years ended July 31, 
1958, their presentation was sched- 
uled to be made to the government 
on Parliament Hill at 10 a.m. March 
10 

The first east-bound trains carrying 
delegates, armed with petitions list- 
ing more than 300,000 names, left 
Alberta March 6; picked up the main 
force in Saskatchewan the morning 
of March 7, and left Winnipeg with 
the full contingent the same night. 

The delegation will leave Ottawa 
the evening of March 11 on its return 
journey to western Canada. 

The deficiency payments are sought 
to help relieve the prairie grain grow- 
ers from the tightening cost-price 
squeeze. Some estimates place the 
amount to accomplish this at not less 
than $300 million. 

Before the first train began to 
move out of Alberta the evening of 
March 6, Douglas Harkness, agricul- 
ture minister, in a radio address from 
Ottawa indicated deficiency payments 
would be rejected. He suggested that 
the government had already consid- 
ered and rejected them and had no 
intention of changing its mind. 

Mr. Harkness argued that the pro- 
posed deficiency payment program 
would aid those who needed it least 
Those who are in much greater need 
of help—the small farmers—would 
get little aid. Since the payments are 
based on deliveries, he added, those 
who had no crops due to hail and 
drouth would get nothing. Their need 
was the greatest of all. 

Mr. Harkness further argued that 
the payments amounted to the estab- 
lishment of a fixed support price, that 
had proved a failure in the U.S. It 
would result in increased acreages to 
wheat and the accumulation of hope- 
less surpluses—in the same manner 
as has happened in the U.S. 

Another government spokesman in 
the House of Commons the same eve- 
ning, Alvin Hamilton, minister of 
northern affairs and natural re- 


sources, said: “Deficiency payments 
are a proper thing to discuss. There 
are certain arguments for them and 
certain arguments against them.” He 
denied that the farmers would re- 
ceive an “unfriendly reception” as 
suggested by one member of Parlia- 
ment 

Government cabinet ministers had 
barely expressed their views on de- 
ficiency payments, before rebuttals 
came from opposition members and a 
number of farmer leaders in West- 
ern Canada. 





Canadian Crop 
Reporting Dates 


The dates of issue and subject matter of 
regularly scheduled field crop reports to be 


released by e Agriciulture Division of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics during 1959 are 
listed here. All reports are issued at 3 p.m., 
E.S.T., or E.D.S.T. when in force. 


March |!—Revised estimate of value of 1957 
field crops; preliminary estimate of value of 
1958 field crops 
March 18 — Intended 
field crops 
April 17—Stocks of grain at March 31 
May 6—Telegraphic crop report—Canada 
May 13—Telegraphic crop report — prairie 
provinces 
May 20—Telegraphic 
May 27—Telegraphic 
provinces 
June !0—Telegraphic crop report—Canada 
June |!—Progress of seeding; winter killing 
and spring condition of winter wheat. fal! rye 
tame hay and pasture; rates of seeding 
June 24—Telegraphic crop report—Canada 
July 3—Telegraphic crop report — prairie 
provinces 
July 8—Telegraphic 
July 1!5—Telegraphic 
provinces 
“July 28—Preliminary estimate of crop and 
summerfallow acreages 
July 29—Telegraphic crop report—Canada 
Aug. !2—Telegraphic crop report—Canada 
Aug. 19—Stocks of grain at July 3! 
Aug. 28—August forecast of production of 
principal field crops 
2—Telegraphic crop report—Canada 
16—Telegraphic crop report—Canada 
2—September forecast of production of 
principal field crops 
+October (date uncertain) —Progress of har 
vesting in the prairie provinces 
November [date uncertain) —November est 
mate of production of principal field crops 
area and condition of fall-sown crops 
Tentative date 
+Will be issued only if a significant propor- 
tion of the grain crop remains unharvested in 
October 
Note: In response to numerous requests, ev 
ery effort will be made to issue an advance 
report on acreage seeded to major crops in 
the prairie provinces. If circumstances permit 
this report will be released as a supplement 
to one of the telegraphic crop reports early 
fn July 


acreage of principa 


crop report—Canada 
crop report - prairie 


crop report—Canada 
crop report — prairie 
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Economists Recommend Sound Handling 
Practices in Marketing Flaxseed 


By WILLIAM M. MANION and 
C. MILTON ANDERSON 


Oy elevator managers in 
the North Central States might 
take a good look at their flaxseed 
marketing costs. In many cases, 
money can be saved both at the ele- 
vator and en route to terminal mar- 
kets. 

In a recent survey of 265 Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota coun- 
try elevators, Agricultural Marketing 
Service researchers found freight 
costs accounted for 70% of the 40¢ 
price spread between farmers and 
terminal buyers. Other transporta- 
tion charges came to 10%, and the 





EDITOR'S NOTE: This article ap- 
peared in a recent issue of Agricul- 
tural Marketing, a monthly publica- 
tion of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. The authors are agricultural 
economists in the market organiza- 
tion and costs branch of AMS and 
are stationed at St. Paul. 





gross elevator margin accounted for 
almost 20% of the total marketing 
spread per bushel of flaxseed 

Freight expenses ranged from an 
average of 53% of the marketing dol- 
lar in Minnesota to 76% in North 
Dakota. This resulted in a 23° per 
bushel price differential paid by ele- 
vators to growers whose farms are 
located at the eastern and western 
boundaries of the tri-state area 

Dockage Charges Cited 

About 10% of the freight charges 
result from the transportation of 
dockage (all matter other than flax- 
seed which has become mixed with 
the flaxseed). Less than 40° of this 
dockage is removed at the elevator, 
so about 60% is shipped on to ter- 
mineral markets at elevator expense 

Flaxseed received at country eleva- 
tors contained about 16.3° dockage 
during the 1955-56 crop year. While 
the amount of this dockage is re- 
duced to about 10.3°° at the elevator 
the cost of shipping the dockage which 
remains in the flaxseed runs about 
3¢ bu. flaxseed. 

The cost of cleaning flaxseed varies 
inversely with the volume handled 
In the elevators studied by AMS 
cleaning costs averaged 1.7¢ bu. for 
elevators cleaning 50,000 bu. annual- 
ly, but 5¢ bu. for those with a clean- 
ing volume of only 5,000 bu 

This is rather high compared t 
the cleaning costs of other grains 
But flaxseed requires a more difficult 
cleaning operation. Weed 
nearly the same size as the flaxseed 
and they are hard to separate from 
the grain. Screenings, however, may 
be sold at an average of between 1.5 
to 3.5¢ bu. of flaxseed 


seeds are 


Increase Gained 

By screening flaxseed, an elevator 
operator gains a 5 to 15% increase 
in operating space and boxcar capac- 
ity. At most elevators which clean 
10,000 or more bushels flaxseed the 
savings on freight costs alone would 
more than offset cleaning costs. The 
return from screening sales then be- 
comes a bonus 

Country elevator operators gener- 
ally use railroads to ship flaxseed 
despite seasonal boxcar 
This choice of rail over truck trans- 
portation is due to the shortage of 
trucks in some areas, the lack of 
elevator truck-loading facilities, and 


shortages 


a 5¢ truck unloading charge levied 
at the terminal. 

In areas where both rail and truck 
transportation are available, truck 
costs averaged 1.8¢ bu. lower than 
rail shipment. Truckers have the ad- 
vantage in areas close to terminal 
markets and where return-trip loads 
are easily obtained. Much of the flax- 
seed, however, is shipped from dis- 
tant elevators and here railroads are 
preferred. In these areas, truck rates 
plus the 5¢ unloading charge place 
motor-carrier costs about the same 
or slightly above those for railroads 

The higher elevator costs of flax- 
seed marketing are offset to a large 
degree by larger operating 
margins, cleaning the seed to reduce 
freight charges, and increased re- 
turns from the sale of 
When elevator operators employ 
sound handling flaxseed 
marketing becomes equally as profit- 
able as that of other grains 


gross 


screenings 


practices, 
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Edwin Flinchbaugh, 


Former Miller, Dies 
LOCKPORT, N.Y A man who 


started out as a $5 a week office boy 
and became a prominent miller here 
Edwin F. Flinchbaugh, 77, died re- 
cently at Lockport Memorial Hospi- 
tal. Mr. Flinchbaugh, with his part- 
ners, watched their $80,000 flour mill 
enterprise here grow into a business 
worth an estimated half million dol- 
lars by 1950. He and other 
holders sold their interest in the 
business, now the Federal Mill, Di- 
vision of International Milling Co 
in 1950 

Mr. Flinchbaugh was born Sept 
26, 1881, in the town of Lockport, 
son of Silas and Mary Scott Flagler 
Flinchbaugh. Mr. Flinchbaugh once 
reported his father came to him one 
day in the 1890's and said, ‘Son, I 
hate to tell you this, but you will 
have to forget school and help me 
make a living—I can't do it alone any 
longer.” 

Mr. Flinchbaugh started out with 
the old Thompson Milling Co. here 
Before leaving, he worked himself 
up to a road salesman. Then he went 
in with Howard M. Witbeck to form 
the Globe Milling Co., near Syracuse 

In 1907, Mr. Flinchbaugh, tired of 
the long drive to Syracuse, began 
looking around this city for a mill 
site. The partners then built the 
present Federal Mill in Lockport 
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stock- 
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Canadian Commodity 


Imports Increase 


WINNIPEG—Canada's commodity 
imports in January increased nearly 
‘> to an estimated value of $414.2 
million from $398.6 million in Janu- 
ary, 1958, according to latest figures 
released by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. In contrast, total com- 
modity exports for January declined 
some 10‘ to $350.2 million from 
$389.6 million 

January imports from the U.S 
moved upward to an estimated $295.6 
million from $288.3 million. Total ex 
ports to the U.S. in January were 
down sharply to $200 million from 
$230.2 million a year earlier. With 
this decrease and the rise in imports 
the adverse balance of trade with the 
U.S. for the month climbed to $95.6 
million, compared with $58.3 million 
last year 


George E. Klepser 


PRODUCT MANAGER — George E. 
Klepser has been named product man- 
ager for space and grain fumigants 
by the Dow Chemical Co. Mr. Klep- 
ser replaces J. L. Maxwell who has 
become an area coordinator for Dow's 
farm products, Mr. Klepser has been 
with Dow since June, 1955. He work- 
ed with fumigants in Dow's engi- 
neering and development departments 
and has been in sales work for the 
past two years. He is a graduate of 
the University of Michigan where he 
received his bachelor’s and master's 
degrees in mechanical engineering. 





Canadian Exports Rise 

WINNIPEG 
million bushels mark 
bined export cle inces of wheat and 
flour overseas for the 
March 5 were more than 1.8 million 
bushels over the week previous. The 
flour total was equivalent to 861,000 
bu. compared with 267,000 the pre 
ceding week, but the m 
cluded in the above figures, to In 
ternational Wheat Agreement 
tries were almost identical at 38,006 
and 37,000 bu 


Just short of the 6 


Canada’s com 


week ended 


vement 
coun 


respectively 

The movement of wheat only te 
IWA destinations at 1,880,000 bu 
was up slightly more than 
for the included 
cleared to Germany; 479,000 to Jap 
an 103,000 to Netherlands; 281,001 
to Norway nd 19,000 bu. to Belgium 
Class 2 exports totaled 3,257,000 bu 
ind 2,651,000 of this went to the U.K 
Ecuador took 269,000 bu Finland 
173,001 taly 78,000; Okinawa 57,000 
Portuguese East Africa 19,000, and 


Be lgium 10,000 bu 


500 OO 


week and 698.000 








IN, “V.. Sides Sieasadieaes 
“MEELUNIE” 


. (Flour and Starch Union, 
) ' a Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 9 


"a 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 











M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM OC 


Cable Reference 
Address Ibert De Bary & Co 


Witburg Amsterdam 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Fiour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 








TROELS FODE 
MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
pagnistraede COPENHAGEN, K. 

DENMARK 
ir, Cereals, Feed 
Supplies 


(‘openhagen 











GRAIN FLOUR, 


SGSTUFFS ETC 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
I r St LONDON, E, C. 3 


Addre Graltt London 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Establl 
GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


“Johnny” 


shed 1883 








Cable Address Dorrracn,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 











VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


THE CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
M Lane 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 


AVAUMAS 


ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 











SIDNEY SMITH 
FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 M LONDON, E.C.3 
GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 

CEREAL PRODUCTS 
erside, A BC 5th Ed., also Bentley 


Westerr t etter (odes 


lark Lane 


FLOUR 








H.J.B. M. RADEMAKER 
MILLERS AGENT 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM Z 


Cable Address JOS 








Cable Address 
Codes 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





Bentley's Complete Phrase, 


% ma] 7 % y " 7 
GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Bygrip, Amsterdam 
A.B.C. 6th Ed., 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCE 1889 


Riverside, Private 




















LOUISE K. BUELL 


(Continued from page 7) 





Procter & Gamble, American Leci- 
thin, Twin City Milk Co., Land O’- 
Lakes, General Mills, Inc., Egekvist 
Bakeries and Corn Products Co. 

Mr. Burdett has spent most of his 
life in the field of education. In 1948 
he assisted a Texas Bakers Assn. ad- 
visory committee in setting up Texas’ 
first baking course at Arlington and 
has been responsible for setting the 
rules and regulations governing Ar- 
lington baking course scholarships 


Career Background 

Mr. Summers has been manager of 
the Oklahoma State baking school 
since 1947 and formerly worked as a 
chemist for the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Feed and Fertilizer Control 
Laboratory, the Colorado State Uni- 

Control Laboratory, Texas 
Control Laboratory, Kansas 
State Control Laboratory and the 
Holly Sugar Co. In addition, he has 
worked in research for Ward Baking 
Co., in sales and service for Standard 
Brands, Inc., and as a director of the 
Dunwocdy school of baking. 

Mrs. Stewart, who has been serving 
as acting chairman of the new foun- 
dation during its inception period, is 
Specialty Bakers Ser- 
Inc., bakery service organiza- 
tion and franchising company for 
Kellogg's Sunrich Bread. She is also 
a director of Queen Bee Food Prod- 
ucts. Prior to taking over as presi- 
dent of Specialty Bakers Services, 
Mrs. Stewart directed her own adver- 
which specialized in 


versity 
A&M 


president of 


vices, 


tising agency, 
food accounts 
ru!ee 


BREAD iS THE STAFF 


Chicago Broker Given 
Trading Suspension 


WASHINGTON— The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that all contract markets have been 
directed to deny trading privileges to 
Alexander K. Ruxton, who was 
charged with trading against custom- 
ers while engaged as a floor broker 
on the Chicago Board of Trade 

The trading suspension order was 
USDA's judicial officer, 
Thomas J. Flavin, and was effective 
beginning March 8 and continuing 
through Oct. 5 

Based on investigation by the Com- 
Authority, a com- 
plaint was issued July 11, 1958. It 
charged that Mr. Ruxton, while en- 
gaved as a floor broker in wheat fu- 
tures for various futures commission 
merchants, took the opposite side of 
without their 
orders re- 


issued by 


modity Exchange 


his principals’ orders 
prior consent, matched 
ceived from the same principal, and 
offset received from different 
principals. All are violations of the 
Commodity Exchange Act 

Mr. Ruxton was a registered floor 
broker under the act in 1957 when 
the alleged violations occurred, and 
was also registered in 1958. He did 
not apply for registration in 1959, and 


registered 


orders 


is not presently 
On. Feb. 20, 1959, Mr. Ruxton 
waived a hearing on the charges in 
the complaint and consented to entry 
of the order by the judicial officer 


ME STAFF F re 


DAMP GRAIN MOVEMENT 
WINNIPEG— In answer to a ques- 
tion in the House of Commons at 
Ottawa, Gordon Churchill, trade min- 
inadian Wheat Board 
possible action to 


ister, said the ¢ 
is taking every 
move damp grain off farms in north- 
eastern Saskatchewan. The area was 
hit by unfavorable wet weather dur- 
ing the harvest period 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Trade Problems, Government Activities 


Topics at GFDNA Washington Talks 


WASHINGTON — Trade associa- 
tion problems, government activities 
and major problems facing the grain 
and feed trade are being discussed at 
the annual Washington Workshop of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. 

Being held March 9-11 at the May- 
flower Hotel here, the workshop is 
held for the secretaries of the 58 
affiliated associations, officers and 
staff of the national association, gov- 
ernment officials, trade members and 
congressmen from the states served 
by the secretaries. 

Highlight of the three-day meet- 
ing will be a congressional reception 
and dinner March 10 when secre- 
taries will have as their guests the 
congressmen from the states repre- 
sented by their associations. 

Guest speaker for the congression- 
al dinner will be Charles Force, first 
vice president of the GFDNA and a 
partner in the firm of Little Bros., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Another highlight of the meeting 
will be a special tour of the Agricul- 
tural Research Center, Beltsville, 
Md., where persons attending the 
workshop will get a look at some 
of the latest research on grain and 
feed and will hear a report on re- 
search in progress around the US. 
at state agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. Projects involve storage, hid- 
den insect detection, molds and keep- 
ing quality, aeration, nutrition and 
handling grain. 

The tour will be held March 11 
following discussions all day March 
9 and 10 and the morning of March 
ll. The March 9 meeting was de- 
voted to trade association prob- 
lems, including visual aids, internal 
revenue as it relates to association 
income, the changing role of trade 
associations and others. 

Planned for March 9 were discus- 





Ray C. Woods 


URBAN DIRECTOR—The George 
Urban Milling Co. has elected Ray 
C,. Woods, vice president and general 
sales manager, as a director of the 
company. George P. Urban, Jr., presi- 
dent, announced the election and said 
Mr. Woods is an addition to the 
board. Mr. Woods became vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager of 
Urban in December, 1955. Previously, 
he had been the company’s New York 
and Philadelphia representative. He 
has been in the flour business for 
nearly 30 years. 


sions of government activities in- 
cluding transportation, storage, leg- 
islation, inspection, sanitation and 
the outlook for future government 
activities. 

The morning of March 11 will be 
utilized to discuss the major prob- 
lems facing the grain and feed trade. 
Reports from six regional directors’ 
meetings will highlight the session. 

The March 11 morning program 
also will include a “Meet the Wash- 
ington Press” presentation. Involved 
in the program will be Eldon Roesler, 
publisher of Feed Bag; John Cip- 
perly, Washington correspondent for 
The Northwestern Miller; Wayne 
Darrow, publisher of Farm Reports, 
Inc., and Charles W. Bailey I, Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune 


—-SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


21.58 Million Sacks 
Flour Produced 


In January 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction in January was 21,584,000 
ewt., averaging 1,028,000 cwt. a work- 
ing day, the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce has reported. This compared 
with an average output a working 
day of 958,000 ewt. in December, and 
987,000 ewt. in January of 1958. 

The Department of Commerce pro- 
duction total, which was prepared by 
the Bureau of the Census, is .66% 
less than The Miller’s estimate of 
21,726,945 ewt. for January, and also 
64% less than the estimated daily 
average output. (This estimate, which 
was published Feb. 17, reported an 
average output of 1,034,616 cwt. a 
working day for January.) 

Wheat flour mills in January op- 
erated at 93.3% of capacity, com- 
pared with 87% and 91.2%, respec- 
tively, for the previous month and the 
comparable month of last year. 

Flour mills in January ground 
48,959,000 bu. wheat, compared with 
417,950,000 bu. in December. Wheat 
offal output was 399,810 tons. 

These figures represent the produc- 
tion of all commercial mills in the 
U.S. About 97% of the totals were 
reported by 282 mills having a daily 
capacity of 401 sacks or more and 
the balance estimated. The estimated 
portion is based on a survey of the 
smaller mills in 1950. 


BREAO |S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Updated Grain Price 
Support Data Issued 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that it has issued a more complete 
report on quantities of 1958-crop 
grains and oilseeds which have been 
put under price support loans and 
purchase agreements through Janu- 
ary, the close of the period when 
these supports were available to pro- 
ducers 

The supplemental report was made 
for two reasons. First, the regular 
monthly report was issued Feb. 18, 
summarizing reports received from 
the field as of Jan. 31. Since Jan. 31 
was a Saturday, when county field 
offices are normally closed, producers 
were permitted to put 1958-crop 
stocks under the support programs 
on Monday, Feb. 2. The second reason 
listed by USDA was that there was 
a heavy volume of support activity at 
the end of the month 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 





HELP WANTED 
a v s enEEEineEnttieiaeeaanie 
WANTED—SHIFT MILLER FOR 800-SACK 
soft wheat mill, regular work, good wages 
Write giving particulars. W <ins-Rogers 
Milling Co., In 3261 K Street N. W., 
Washington, Db. C 








RESIDENT MANAGER — EX- 
opportunity for a man with 
ability in n and coord 

office and mill work, millfeed 

8, scheduling whe: s »p na flour 
mill of 5,000 cwt loca in Southwest 
The ideal applicant should be around 40 
years old. Ability to handle people 
portant. Right man can become a 
petent figure in our very successful com 
pany. Write full details on age, experi 
ence, education, personal background and 
itions. All replies treated in strict 
Address Ad No 4552, 
Minneapolis 40 


WANTED 


tional 


8 im 


com 


qualific 
est confidence 
The Northwestern Miller 
Minn 





MISCELLANEOUS 
v 





PLANT 
LIQUIDATIONS 


Let Ross, Inc., handle sale of your millin 
equipment and properties large or sma 
anywhere. Largest machinery dealer in 
the U. S. on feed, flour, corn and proc- 
essing equip +. No ti will sell 
or purchase, immediate personal apprais- 
al, highest prices. Complete plants, many 
items needed now. Over 2,600 items in 
stock. If it's mill machinery 


Call — Write 
ROSS, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





JA 8-2132 











Cream of Wheat 
Net Sales Increase, 


But Earnings Decline 


MINNEAPOLIS—Net sales of the 
Cream of Wheat Corp. and subsidiary 
again set an all-time high in 1958, 
totaling $11,603,522, compared with 
$11,342,711 for the previous year, the 
firm’s annual report reveals. This in- 
crease in net results from an 
increase in unit sales and a full year's 
effect of a small increase in selling 
prices in November, 1957, D. F. Bull 
president, said in the report 

Net earnings for 1958 were $1,442,- 
338 or $2.40 a share, compared with 
$1,496,852 or $2.49 a share in 1957 
This decrease in earnings is attrib- 
uted to increases in manufacturing 
costs and advertising and selling ex- 
penses, Mr. Bull explained. Taxes on 
income also increased, amounting to 
$2.62 a share in 1958, compared with 
$2.52 a share in 1957. Dividend pay- 
ments totaled $2 a share, including a 
year-end extra dividend of 40¢, the 
same as were paid in 1957 


sales 


The program of plant moderniza- 
tion and installation of new process- 
ing equipment, which was started in 
1957, was completed during the latter 
part of 1958. Approximately $400,000 
was spent for new machinery and 
equipment 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller fers advertisers: 


Exclusive Lists 





The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details 


List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 

: there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 Ib., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 








Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 





Proof of a job well done . . . 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller."—A Southwest milling 
firm ofiicial.* 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


® The Northwestern Miller, the weekly 
news magazine serving the milling in- 
dustry and the grain trade 


@ The library, for reference and research 


®@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to-adver- 
tisers 


© Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


Published Every Week for the 
Flour Industry and Grain Trade 





Miller 











2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH orFrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 








Abilene Flour Mills Co 
Acme Evans Co., Inc 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co 
American Cyanamid Co. 
American Flours, Inc 
American Molasses 
Nulomoline Div.) 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc 
Arrowcide Div., Stainless 
Products Corp 
Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 
Atkinson Milling Co 


Bartlett & Co . 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co 
Beardstown Mills 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P 

Blake, J 

Blodgett, Frank H., Inc 
Bowsher, N. P., Co 

Brey & Sharpless 

Brolite Co 

Brown's Hungarian Corp 
Buhler Mills, Inc 

Buhler Mill Engineering Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeid 

Burke, E. J.. & Co 

Burrus Mills, Inc 


Cahokia Flour Co 

Calhoun Beach Hotel 

Cargill, Inc 

Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd 

Centennial Mills, Inc 

Chambers, John C., Co 

Charlick, Wm., Ltd 

Chase Bag Co 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 

Checkerboard Grain Co 

Church & Dwight 

Cohen, Felix, N. V 

Cohen, H., & Co., Ltd 

Coleman, David, Inc 

Colorado Milling & Elev. Co 

Columbia-Southern Chemical 
Corp 

Gunaadan. Larabee Mig ‘Co 

Consolidated Flour Mills Co 

Continental Grain Co 

Corralloy Tool Co 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co 

Crown Yelierbach Corp 


DCA Food Industries, Inc 
Dannen Mills, Inc 

Day Company 

De Lisser, Andrew 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co 
Donszelmann & Co., N. V 
Doty Technical Laboratories 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc 
Dunwoody Industrial Inst 


Eastern Canada Fiour 
Mills Ltd 

Eckhart Milling Co 

Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 


10a 
26 


18a 
19 
32 
1? 


do 
32 


16 


Entoleter Division . la Grange Mills 
Evans Milling Co., Lake of the Woods Mig. 
Co., usd 

Fant Milling Co Leitte, E. H. 

Farquhar a Lexington Mill ry Elevator 

Ferguson Fumigants, Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc 

Fisher-Faligatter Mig. Co Loken & Co. 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co. Luchsinger, Meurs & Co 

Flexo Products, Inc. .... Lykes Bros. Steamship Co 

Flour Mills of Amercia . Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 

Fiynn, John M., Co. .... 

Fode, Troels 

Forster Mfg. Co 

Fort Garry Milling Co., 

Foster & Feiter Co. 

Franco, Francis M 

Fuller Co 


McCabe Grain Co 
McConnell & Reid, 
Madsen, Otto 
Madsen, Rud 
Maple Leaf Mig. Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 
Marsh a McLennan, Inc 
Ho A "'Meelunie " ‘Amsterdam 
Transportation Corp. — ennel Milling Co. 
General Mills, Inc. ...Cover Merck & Co., Inc 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. eaewes MIAG Northamerica, Inc 
Glasslined Bulk Storage Miller mers Co., The 
Globe Milling Co. .. Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Goffe & Carkener, inc Montana Flour Mills Co 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd Montgomery Co., The 
Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co Moore-Lowry Flour Mills, Inc 
Granu-flow Systems, Inc Morris, Cliff H., & Co. 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd.. Morrison Milling Co 
Greenbank, H. J., & Sons Morten Milling Co 
Green's Millin Mycroft Press 
Grippeling & We isy 


General American 


appenes Mig. -. 

ational Yeast Corp. eews 

Nanas, ew & Nebraska Grain Imp. Assn. 
wage Phas nga pie Neill, Robert, Ltd 

Harris, Upham & Co New Century Co 

Heide, Henry, Inc. New Era Milling Co 

Heinrich Envelope Co Norenberg & Belsheim 

Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc Norris Grain ro) 

Holiand Engraving Co Norton, Willis, Co 

Hotel Sherman : Nor-Vell, Inc 

H+ ee ogy Fw ig Novadel Flour Service Division 
unre “ey Ve Wallace & Tiernan Inc. .. 

Cover 3, 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Industrial Processes, Inc 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. . 
International Mig. Co Cover 
international Paper Co. 
Interstate Grain Corp. . 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


Ogilvie Flour Millis Co. Ltd 
Oklahoma Fiour Mills Co. 

Olin Mathieson Chem pepe 
Osieck & Co. ‘ 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 
Patchin Appraisals a — 
Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc Home oo & —_ Bros., Inc 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co , Penn, William, Flour Co 
rt Ww. sy Co ; Pfizer, Chas. & Co 
Gowen, Son Pillman & Phillips 

well Ate & Co Pillsbury Co., The 
Johnson-Herbert & Co Prater Pulverizer Co 
Jones-Hettelsater Const Co Pratt R. C 

Justesen, Brodr. = sii 

Kansas Milling Co Quaker Oats Co 
Kelly-Erickson Co 

Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. Republic Flour Mills 

Kiwi Coders Corp eee Richardson, James, & 
Knappen Milling Co Sons, Ltd 

Koerner, John E., & Co Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 
Kwik Lok Corp. , Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M 
Red Star Yeast & Prod. Co 
Red Wing Milliing Co 
Reilly, John F 


Rodney Milling Co. 
Runciman Milling Co. 
Russell, D. T. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Russell Milling Co 


St. Lowis Flour Mills 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd 


Sheridan Flouring Milis, Inc.. 


Short, J. R., Mig. Co 
Simon-Carter Co 
Simonds-Shields-Theis 

Grain Co. . ee 
Skandinavisk Mei- import : 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc.. 
Smith, Sidney Flour, Feed 

4 Grain, Ltd. 
Springfield Milling. Corp 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co 
Stannard, Collins & Co. . 
Star of the West Milling Co 
Sterwin Chemicals inc. .. 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. 
Stratton Grain Co. . 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co 
Strisik, S. R., Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Superior Separator Co 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. : 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co.., 
Tidewater Grain Co. 


Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc... 


Tol-O-Matic, Inc 
Toledo Scale Co. 
Twin City Machine Co 


Uhimann Grain Co. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Milling Co 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co 
Van Walbeek's Handel N. V 
Verhoeff & Zoon's, Handel- 
maatschappy N. V. ‘ 
Victor Chemical Works 
Vie, ?. S.. 82 GS 
Vreeswyk, " Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Mig. Co 

Wallace & Tiernan Inc 
Cover 

Watson & Philip, ‘ltd 


Waxed Paper Merchandising. 


Council, Inc. 
Weber Flour Mills Co 
Weller, 8. | Co 
Westcentral Usenorelive 
Grain Co. 


Western Canada Flour Mills 


Co., Ltd 
Wichita Flour. Mills, Inc 
Western Waterproofing Co. 
West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills, 
Williams Bros 
Williams, H. R., 
Supply Co 
Witsenburg, M., , 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc 


& Baird, itd.. 











Buy and Sell Through Miller Want Ads 
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little girls entered 
the museum one day and made 
straight for the Egyptian exhibit. 
They told the attendant they had 
come to see the “dead men.”’ They 
stood in front of the case and stared 
at the mummies for a full 15 minutes. 

As the girls were leaving, one of 
them turned to the attendant and 
asked cheerfully, ‘Do you catch them 
and stuff them yourself?” 


¢¢¢ 


A good wife laughs at her hus- 
band’s jokes, not because they are 
clever but because she is. 


¢¢¢ 


The bachelor is a cagey guy 
Who has a lot of fun. 
He catches cuties on the fly 
And never Mrs. one. 


o¢¢ 


A salesman's wire: “Stopped by 
hurricane, please wire instructions,” 
was answered from head offices with: 
“Begin summer vacation, effective 


yesterday.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 


A Texan, wife and little son en- 
tered a Carlsbad bar and when the 
Texan ordered two straight whiskies 
Sonny spoke up: “Hey, Pa, ain’t Ma 


drinkin’ ?” 
¢¢¢ 
Big executive asked his steno: 
“Quick, quick, Myrtle, where’s my 
pencil?” Steno: “It’s right behind 
your ear, sir.” B.E.: “Come, come, 
Myrtle, I'm busy, be explicit, which 


ear?” 
¢$¢ ¢ 
After a woman has parked her car, 
the big problem is which of three 
parking meters she should put her 
nickel into. 


Three bright 





DANNEN COVERS THE 


top quality milling wheat 
X-rayed 


for your protection 


DANNEN MIL 


Every modern grain service is 
available at Dannen Mills . 

our 22 million bushel 
storage capacity consists of 28 
country stations strategically 
situated in the grain belt, and 
our main plant in St. Joseph. 


MIDLANDS 


GRAIN AND JOBBING DIVISION 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
1009 Corby Bldg. 
Phone Adams 3-028! 


Kansas City 
300 Board of Trade 


Phone Grand 1|-6212 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. DaNNen 


Omaha 
36th and L 
Phone Market 6616 
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Ma International Milling Company, Buffalo, New York Capacity: 15,200 ewt. Mill elevator storage: 4,660,000 bu. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 


GETS MILL-TO-MILL UNIFORMITY WITH 
W & T Flour Treatme: 


Quality and uniformity are bywords in International Milling Company’s 
22 flour mills in the United States and Canada. International has learned it 
can depend upon Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment processes and service to 
assist in maintaining optimum uniformity and quality in its flour produced 
from mill to mill. W&T Heavy Duty Feeders for the 
No matter what kind of flour is being produced, there is a Wallace & Tiernan pew pee one why Novadelox 
process to protect uniformity. 
© The Dyox® Process assures consistent bakery performance. Fresh, sharp yon generating unite. Chletinn & 
chlorine dioxide gas is accurately applied to flours to give uniform maturing. oxide gas is generated and applied 
e Chlorine gas is metered precisely through W&T control units for the wv” ee ee 
same pH, time after time. 
e Novadelox® insures uniform color and best color dress. 
International Milling Company is only one of the many milling companies 
using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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bread-makers... keepers of the faith 


Sounds a little solemn? Nevertheless, it’s true. Every 
time a little girl or boy lifts hands in a grace and says: 
“Give us this day our daily bread,” he thinks, liter- 
ally, of bread. And he isn’t pleading for it; in America 
he has complete faith that there will always be bread 
. .. good bread, bread to help him grow. It would be 


Good eating will always begin with bread 


hard for him to imagine life without it. 

And, in fact, life hasn’t been without it for many 
thousands of years. Bread is basic, bread is here 
to stay. 

And General Mills will continue to supply the 
finest flour to make that bread and keep that faith. 


General 
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